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The Thurber Gold Medal. 

It will be remembered that Messrs. 
H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co. offered a 
handsome $50 Gold Medal in a satin 
case for the best exhibit of ‘‘ honey in 
the most marketable shape.” We ap- 
pend two cuts of this medal, showing 
each side with inscriptions. 

Fig, 1. 





On its face (fig. 1) are the words in 
enamel: ‘‘For the best honey in most 
marketable shape.”’ The gold bar, to 
which-is attached the pin, is made to 
represent a honey-comb, with a bee, of 
raised gold and enamel, settled upon 
the comb and busy at work. From the 
bar, suspended by two chains, hangs 
the medal proper, which is thicker 
than a silver dollar. In the centre is an 
old-fashioned straw hive in a garden, 
made of raised gold, upon a field of very 





bright gold, and around this are the 
words above quoted. 

On the reverse (fig. 2) are the words: 
“The Thurber Medal, awarded to G. 
M. Doolittle, 1877,” as seen in the cut. 

The medal and case, the latter hay- 
ing a plate-glass top, was made for 
Messrs. Thurber & Co., by Schuyler, 
Hartman & Graham, of New York. 

Fie, 2. 
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Messrs. Thurber selected as judges: 
Wm. Fletcher, Esq., a large and ex- 
perienced honey dealer; A. J. King, 
editor of the Bee Keepers’ Magazine, of 
New York, and Thomas G. Newman, 
editor of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, Chicago. Their written instruc- 
tions were as follows: 


“GENTLEMEN :—To promote the building of 
straight combs in neat style of caps, well fill- 
ed and perfectly sealed cells, thorough grada- 
tion of varieties, and the uniform adoption of 
such size and shape crates as may be thought 
best adapted for all commercial purposes—do 
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we want to give the medal, and! to your | 


good opinion we entrust its disposal. 
H.\K. & F. B. THURBER & Co.” 


The Committee examined thoroughly 
every exhibit and weighed all the 
points enumerated in their instruc- 
tions, and the following gives their de- 
cision: 


“We the judges ‘appointed to award the 
“Thurber Gold Medal’ for “the best honey in 
the most marketable shape,” having 
thoroughly examined every exhibit in the 
fine display, and weighed the points enumer- 
ated in our instructions, would report that 
while we prefer the crate for shipment used 
by Capt. J. E. Hetherington, it is our decision 
that the “hest honey” is that exhibited by G. 
M. Doolittle; we also prefer the box used by 
the latter, and asjthe medal cannot be divided, 
we award it to G.M. Doolittle,on the merits‘of 
the two points out of the three enumerated.” 

WILLIAM FLETCHER, 
Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
ALJ. KING, 


The medal was forwarded to Mr. 
Doolittle. by express, by the Secretary 
of the Association, and the following 
acknowledgement has been received: 


‘“ Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1877. 
FRIEND NEWMAN:—Your letter and the 
Gold_| Medal were duly received. It was a 
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United States of America. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific—from the lakes 
to the Gulf—all apiarists owe them a 
debt of gratitude for this, and in our 
feeble,way we will here give them the 
first installment of the interest on that 
debt, by stating a few facts. 

We visited their immense establish- 
ment while in New York, and were 
surprised to see what a vast bee-hive it 
was. Some idea may be gathered of 
its magnitude from the following facts. 
They do a business of $13,000,000 a 
year—$50,000 a day; it takes some 300 
clerks to run the several departments. 
They own and occupy a whole block of 
buildings, some 7 stories high, includ- 
ing basements, and besides this they 
have some 25 other warehouses for 
storing goods, including a_ bonded 
warehouse for imported goods presid- 
ed over by a custom house officer; and 
they keep 40 large trucks busy deliver- 
ing goods. They have a_ bank, tele- 
graph office, law department, and print- 
ing office all for their own use. 

Their establishment is simply im- 
mense. After being almost boiled 
during one of the hot days in New 
York, looking over the establishment, 
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happy’surprise findeed, as Iwas not anticipa- 
ting the award. To Messrs. Thurber & Co.,the 
donors, and to the judges who awarded this 
magnificent medal, allow me to express my 
sincere thanks. I shall ever cherish this 
beautiful ** souvenir” for its pleasant memor- 
ies, and when I look upon it, it will not only 
bring to mind the donors but also my “little 
pets’’ who earned it for me. I am sorry I 
could not attend the Convention, but pressing 
duties at home detained me. Again I thank 
you all. Yours respectfully. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE.”’ 


A Deserved Tribute. 


‘* Honor to whom honor is due,” is 
ancient but wise counsel. Lest we 
should seem to do injustice to those 
who have so nobly come to the rescue of 
honey producers by creating « demand 
for honey, we must not fail to speak of 
the indefatigable exertions of Messrs. 
H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co., of New 
York, and the manager of their honey 
department, Mr. W. M. Hoge. 

“hese gentlemen did all in their 
power not only to make the late Con- 
vention a success, but also to have the 
display of honey and apicultural impli- 
ments worthy of the apiarists of the 


friend$Hoge took us into ** the cooler,” 
where they keep butter and other 
articles needing a cool place. As they 
have 500 toms of ice there, it was much 
too cool.for Ws—nearly freezing up all 
our ideas*+so We left that cool retreat 
for more a congenial clime. 

In the honey department we saw 
150,000 Ibs. of comb honey and 800 bar- 
rels of extracted honey—but as they 
were shipping and receiving so con- 
tinuously its appearance had changed 
considerably when we called the next 
day. They do a yearly business of 
$350,000 to $400,000 in honey, and are 
without doubt the largest honey dealers 
in the world. 


+--+ + -— . 
t@ Friend Bingham brought 3,000 
pounds of excellent comb honey in 
boxes to this city by freight; not a 
comb was damaged, and but one small 
glass cracked. He disposed of it dur- 
ing a three-days’ sojourn in the city— 
some for cash and some left on com- 
mission, but all at good figures. 
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American Institute Fair. 


Among the many valuable and inter- 
esting exhibits at the Fair of the 
American Institute in New York, dur- 
ing the past month, the following will 
be engaging to our readers: 

DISPLAY OF HONEY AND WAX. 

A magnificent pillar, made by tier- 
ing up 3,000 lbs. of comb honey from 
the apiary of Capt. J. E. Hetherington, 
of Cherry Valley, N. Y. The pillar 
Was surmounted by a display of 4,000 
lbs. of beautiful yellow beeswax. This 
was exhibited by H)K. & F. B. Thur- 
ber & Co., who purchased his entire 
crop of 150,000 Ibs., and paid him there- 
for nearly $30,000. Capt. Hetherington 
is one of the largest honey producers 
in the world, and withal"a genial com- 
panion and a cultured gentleman. He 
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his claim for it cost him the Thurber 
Gold Medal. It is claimed by honey 
dealers that such paper would become 
dirty with fly-specks, etc., and retailers 
would seriously object to handling it, 
for that reason. His crates hold 12 
boxes, and are very substantial and 
convenient. 


G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, N.Y., had 
also a fine display of the same kind of 
honey (from the teasel). His honey 
was put up in crates of two sizes—one 
containing 12 and the other 48 boxes. 
Mr. Doolittle, it seems has done much, 
having sold 20,000 lbs. of comb honey 
to Messrs. Thurber & Co. and took the 
Gold Medal! He has only six acres of 
land, but has cleared over $6,000 from 


| his bees in five years, after paying all 


expenses! Is not that doing more than 
a little? 








HOGE’S COMB-HONEY CARRIER. 


uses a very convenient and cheaply 
made crate for his box honey, contain- 
ing a dozen boxes of one comb each. 
Ilis honey is mostly from white clover; 
the balance being from buckwheat and 
basswood. 

N. N. Betsinger, Marcellus, N. Y., 
had an excellent sample of honey, 
which was gathered from the teasel 
blossoms. He also exhibited some of 
the seed and stalks of this plant. 
Teasel is a plant which is used in tak- 
ing off the nap from cloth. These 


blossoms make the whitest and best | 


honey, commanding the highest ~ *zes. 
Mr. Betsinger’s honey was nice.y put 
up, but the sides were ornamented by 
“ scolloped”’ blue paper, prepared for 
the purpose, for which he claimed a 
superiority, as it excluded the air from 
the honey in the box. This paper and 


C. R. Isham, Peoria, N.Y., had a fine 
display of excellent white honey in his 
tin-cornered and glass-sided one-comb 
boxes. The three cases on exhibition 
he sold to Thurber & Co. for 25 cts. per 
pound—$90 in all, and one of them goes 
to England as a sample of the best 
American honey. He says he has sent 
tons of comb honey in these boxes by 
freight without loss by breakage. He 
now uses the same arrangement in sec- 
tional boxes, and glazes when filled. 

E. D. Clark, Randallsville, N.Y., had 
an excellent exhibit of honey. His 


| erates have a peculiarity—an auger 
| hole through the bottom of the crate, 


under each box, through which they 
can be easily raised by the finger, over- 
coming a difficulty that is sometimes 
quite annoying to retailers. 

J. E. Moore, Byron, N.Y., had also a 
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good display of both comb and extract- 
ed honey from clover and linden. It 
was of excellent quality. 

C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O., exhibited 
honey in his several styles of honey 
jars, and some honey cakes—in which 
honey was substituted for sugar. They 























































MUTH’S HONEY JAR. 


were delicious, and will no doubt form 
a welcome addition to the bill of fare 
in many families. 

There was also an excellent display 
of English honey in several kinds and 
shapes of jars, peculiar to that country, 
which attracted much attention. 


BEES, LARV 2X, EGGS AND COMB. 





































nial Bee Hives on exhibition, contain- 
ing a colony of Italian bees. 









DR. WORRALL’S CENTENNIAL HIVE. 


hive has all glass sides, many of the 
*“eurious’”? ones spent considerable 
time watching the busy bees. 

J. Hasbrouck, Flat Bush, L. I., ex- 




















observatory hive. 











Silas M. Locke, Salem, Mass., had an 
excellent nucleus colony of Italian 
bees, on exhibition. 

Geo. Atkins exhibited a curious 
specimen of natural comb built in the 
form of a horse. This was of consider- 
able interest, as it demonstrated that 
bees would work from a pattern. 

R. Ferris, Belleville, N. J.—an ex- 
hibit of eggs, larve and nympha of 
Italian bees, also several specimens of 
worker combs. 





IMPROVED AMERICAN HIVE. 


A.J. King, New York—several speci- 
mens of white and yellow comb foun- 
dation, framed and glazed. 

J. H. Nellis, Canajoharrie, N. Y.— 
specimens of his new artificial comb 
foundation—drone size. 





Dr. Worrall had one of his Centen- | 


As this | 


hibited a colony of Italian bees in an | 


IMPLEMENTS FOR THE APIARY. 


Dr. Worrall’s Centennial Bee Hive 
(the only-hive receiving the Centennial 
It isa complete double hive; 


award). 









| the entire inside is glass, which is a 


| non-conductor, covered by detachable 
| wood sides, between which is a dead 
| air space of over 4+ inch, rendering the 
hive of uniform temperature in the 
; hottest weather, enabling the bees to 
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work comfortably instead of clusterin 
out when honey is to be gathered, an 
thus much precious time is saved. 
This dead air — ean be filled in 
winter with a quilt, felt, or other warm 
substance, enabling them to winter on 
summer stands. 

Hoge’s Comb Honey Carrier.—One of 
the greatest difficulties of handlin 
comb honey is the manner in whic 





LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVE. 
some put it up for shipment to market. 


Much when received is in a broken- 
down condition. To obviate this, Mr. 
Hoge has invented a ‘ carrier,’’ which 
consists of a box having on the inside 
of the top, sides and bottom, a number 
of india rubber balls, against which the 
inside box, containing the honey- 
combs, strikes while traveling by rail- 
road, wagon, or any other conveyance. 
This method keeps the combs steady 
in their places, and they may be sent 
all over the world without damage. 
Shucks’ Universal Bee Hive—is a 
large, two-story one, having 40 surplus 
boxes, 5$x54x4 inches, arranged at the 
side and on top of its seven frames. 


_———————— 
>= | 
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ALL-METAL EXTRACTOR, 


N. N. Betsinger’s Hive, which he 
calls the ‘‘ Improved non-patent hive,” 
and over it is a card stating that he 
was the first inventor of a sectional 
hive. 

W. J. Andrews—Introducing cage 
and frame for fastening wax guides. 




















Thos. G. Newman & Son—Bingham 
and Quinby smokers, Peabody, Chap- 
man, Novice, and Muth honey knives; 
Emerson’s binder for the JOURNAL; 
Van Deusen bee-feeder; bee veil; 1 th. 
comb foundation; 1 and 2-fb. honey 
jars; queen registering slates, and a 
copy each of the Manuals for Bee-Keep- 
ing, Dzierzon Theory, and Centennial 
Essays on Wintering. 





BINGHAM SMOKER. 


Silas M. Locke—Model of the Bay 
State bee-hive, bee-feeder, fumigator, 
and nucleus feeder. 

_L. C. Root.—The Quinby hive with 
side and top boxes, and the Quinby 
smoker. 

A. J. King had the following exhibit: 
Comb foundation machine; the Ameri- 
can, Imperial, Eclectic, Improved- 





AMERICAN HIVE. 


American, and Langstroth hives; all 
metal extractor; bee feeder; the new 
smoker. 

J. H. Nellis—A sample showing a 
new way of fastening foundation in 
frames, viz., by turning up the edge + 
inch, thus: ], and then tacking on a 
small 2 of pine, driving the brads 
through the strip and upper edge of 


| the foundation into the top bar. 
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ISHAM HONEY Box. 


C. F. Muth—All-metal honey ex- 
tractor, honey jars, Langstroth faves, 
and veils. 

W.A. Schofield—a new, broad-bladed 
honey knife, with curved handle and 
point. 
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David Latchaw—his hive composed 
of frames merely, with Cclose-fitting 
side bars; these are held together by a 
clamp reaching from"one side-board to 
the other. 

«> We may have omitted to mention 
some exhibit, but if so, it is not inten- 
tional. We had but a short time to 
look at, the display and that in the eve- 
ning, aS we were so much engaged 
with other duties. Being Secretary of 
the Association, serving on several 


committees, acting as one of the’judges | 


and awarding the Thurber Gold Medal, 
and looking after the interests of THE 
JOURNAL, kept our time fully occupied. 
When the Convention adjourned we 
found ourself quite exhausted, with 
a thousand miles of hard travel before 
us. We arrived home on Tuesday eve- 
ning, with a severe cold and all the 
labor of getting out THE JOURNAL be- 
fore us, including writing up the report 
of the Convention. 


VAN DEUSEN FEEDERS. 


feel slighted, they should consider that | 
During our ab- | 
sence we made the acquaintance of a of living water, spring up and revive 
large number—memories of Ww hom are | “all the country round about.” 
pleasant; we trust our friendship will | 


be as lasting and true as that which | 


we are but human. 


existed between David and Jonathan 
‘‘in days of yore.” 


-_>> 





December, at Adrian. Full particulars 
in our next issue. 
—-—- > @ oe 


t Now that the crops are harvested 


let every one who intends to keep bees | 


scientifically turn attention to reading 
up the subject. Noone should expect 
success without knowledge of the 
science. ‘i 


If therefore any | 
| best exhibit of honey. 


|; were numerous. 


| on his return. 


SWEET CLOVER.—Friend Brush has 
sent us a sample of sweet clover seed, 


| and remarks that it was planted near a 


sulphur spring some fifteen years ago, 
and has self-sown itself ever since. It 
is one of the best honey plants. 





tj At the Quebec Exhibition we 
notice that friend Thos. Valiquet re- 
ceived the first prizes for comb honey, 
honey in jars, and bee-hives. Also 
honorable mention for the whole of his 
exhibit. 

t= The article in our last issue on 
page 349 should have been signed 
SOUTHARD & RANNEY. It was written 
rather blindly, and our printers got it 
Southard J. Ramsey. 


«> The Waukegan District Fair was 
largely attended, and we notice that 
Kraetzer Bros. & Stauber got a cash 
premium on the Concord Hive and the 
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> Several large lots of honey were 


| sold in this city during October. Don’t 
| be too fast, and the prices will keep up. 


They have advanced since our last issue 
and by using a little judgment we can 


| keep them up. 


tt Five hundred millions of dollars 





| will come to this country from Europe 


this season for our surplus products of 
the soil. This sum will go into the 
hands of producers and will, like a well 


Our callers during the past month 
Among the most 
notable were Joshua K. Millner, Esq., 





| of Cherburg, Blackrock, England, who 
t= The Michigan State Convention | 


will-be held on the third Wednesday in | 


is on a tour in this country as a mem- 
ber of the English rifle team. He has 
gone to California and will call again 
He has quite a large 
apiary in England and looked through 
our museum of implements for the 
apiary with considerable interest. 

Friends Burch, Bingham, Chapman, 
Sonne, and a host of others have also 
put in an appearance and spent a 
pleasant hour with us. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


This Society met at Cooper’s Institute on 
Tuesday, Oct. 16th. President W. J. An- 
drews in the chair; J. H. Nellis, See’y. 


The following were appointed committee 
of arrangements: Capt. J. S. Hetherington 
J. H. Nellis, A. J. King, T. G. Newman an 
S. M. Locke. 


The President delivered his annual ad- 
dress as follows: 


FELLOW BEE-KEEPERS:—Just one year 
ago we met in convention at Philadelphia. 
That meeting marks an era in our history— 
it being the Centennial year of American 
independence. That was my first meeting 
with you. I came into your midst an entire 
stranger. Without any solicitation on my 
part, and to my great astonishment I was 
taken completely by surprise in being 
chosen your presiding officer, an honor 
which I bed never fora moment thought 
was intended for me personally, but to that 
section of the country from which I hailed. 
I accepted it as a tender of the olive branch 
of peace. ’ . 

Soon after our separation at Philadelphia 
a national election was held, and as soon as 
the result was known in all the States, the 
question uppermost in the minds of our 

eople was, ** Who is to be our next presi- 

ent?” At one time it was seriously ap- 
rehended that the question would have to 
= decided by the sword—that our countr 
would again be plunged into civil war—all 
eyes were on Congress. With breathless 
anxiety their meeting and action was await- 
ed. They met and good counsel prevailed. 
From turmoil and threatenings of war came 
peace, and it is with feelings of profound 
ride that we have witnessed during the 
ast year the efforts put forth by our people 
of all sections to renew those bonds of good 
fellowship that existed prior to that period 
that we were thrown into the terrible 
vortex and calamities of civil war. And it 
is my sincere prayer, as it should be of 
every true patriot and lover of his country, 


y all continue to cultivate those | y ‘ 
that we may | conclusion, however, was arrived at, yet 


reciprocal feelings, until all our people, 
whether they be of the North or of the 
South, of the East or of the West, may have 
that fraternal feeling one for the other 
which I know exists among bee-keepers. 
Could I give utterance to a stronger wish 
for the good and welfare of our whole coun- 
try? 

i know of no class of any calling, profes- 
sion or avocation among whom a more 
friendly and fraternal feeling exists than 
among bee-keepers. I have had the pleas- 
ure of making the acquaintance and ming- 
ling with a number of my fellow bee-keep- 
ers of every section of our country,—many 
of whom differed with me both religiously 
and politically—yet our social relations 
were the very kindest; in fact, I think I am 
fully justified and warranted in saying:— 
point out to me a bee-keeper, one who loves 
the pursuit and takes an interest in it, and I 
will show you a man of benevolence and 
generous impulses, one whose latch-string 
to his mansion is on the outside, one ready 
and more than willing to extend to you the 
hospitalities of his home; one ever read 
> greet you with the cordial grip of friend- 

i 


ship. 
One of the principal subjects that will be 
before us at this meeting will be, the best 


means of 











romoting the interest of this 
Society and placing it on a sure foundation. 
i am sure that no one who properly appre- 
ciates the benefits derived alone in produc- 
ing a closer bond of union will fora mo- 
ment entertain the idea of disbanding. It 
is to be a that some plan will be sug- 
gested and adopted that will yet draw us 
still closer together and “forge the links of 
brotherhood and good fellowship.” Ihave 
given the subject much thought and con- 
sideration and have had considerable cor- 
respondence with a number of our mem- 
bers. It occurs to me that this might be 
best accomplished by the formation of local 
county societies with State heads, and act- 
ing as auxilaries to this society. One of 
the chief drawbacks to our success is the 
expense in reaching the place of meeting. 
With these county and state societies as 
auxiliaries and a beneficiary system in con- 
nection therewith, this objection would be 
overcome and there would be a pecuniar 
incentive for sending delegates to our mee 
ings. The me ge of such a system I 
think, too, would prove a great benefit to 
each individual. Soon after my return 
home from Philadelphia last year I opened 
a correspondence with several of our mem- 
bers, and advanced this ideato them. All 
those with whom I corresponded thought 
favorably of it. 1 then wrote out and had 
| oe npn in two of the bee papers settin 
orth my views fully on the subject, whic 
no doubt you have all read, and it is there- 
as unnecessary for me to repeat them 
nere. . 


That great good has resulted from our 
and similar local organizations cannot be 
doubted. Itis buta short time in the past 
and within the recollection of the most of 
us that the only mode of keeping bees was 
in the old log gum and common box hives. 
Langstroth invented the movable- frame 
hive, and a few adopted it. Then local 
organizations began to spring into existence 
and these soon culminated in the organiza 
tion of this Society. At its very first ses- 
sion one of the leading topics was the adop- 
tion ot a uniform standard frame,—no 


the matter was thus called to the attention 
of bee-keepers generally; and now by com- 
mon consent the Langstroth frame has 
come almost into universal use. This we 
are glad of for two reasons, first, because it 
shows a just and proper appreciation for 


| the genius of its inventor, and, secondly, 
| the attainment of the desired end—a uni- 


versal frame. 


Not only has this been accomplished, but 
we have witnessed the introduction of the 
Italian bee, which is now universally ad- 
mitted to be far superior to our native 
blacks; and then, too, we have had the in- 
vention of the extractor, an implement 
which has proven itself an indispensible 
one in the hands of all who have given it a 
trial; and very recently comb foundation 
and machinery for its manufacture have 
been introduced. These foundations have 
been sufficiently tested to prove them a suc- 
cess, and are rapidly coming into general 
use. 

There yet remains one great desideratum 
to be accomplished by our Northern breth- 
ren—one which is of no moment with us of 
the South—wintering; and may I not add 
that this, too, is about to be, if not already, 
accomplished in chaff. Now we do not 
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wish to be understood as claiming that all 
this is the result of organization, but we do 
claim that it has been an incentive to it,and 
a wider knowledge of them diffuse through 
these means. It is true that a have all 
been heralded forth by the different bee 
apers—they, too, are great helpers in dif- 
using knowledge, and 1 wish that every 
bee-keeper throughout the land were sub- 
scribers and readers of our bee papers, but 
we all know that many are not aid proba- 
bly never will be. When we meet in con- 
vention our proceedings are usually pub- 
lished in the political papers and copied 
into agricultural ones, and through these 
means reaeh the eyes of many who would 
otherwise know nothing of them. A know- 
ledge is also imparted to many by those of 
us who do attend. 

In conclusion let me add that I am in 
hopes that peace and harmony will prevail 
during our deliberations, and that when we 
come to separate that we will have no cause 
to regret our meeting together, but on the 
contrary we will part better friends than 
when we met. 


The following essay by G. M. Doolittle 
was then read: 


Increase and Prevention of Increase. 


It has been intimated by some that Doo- 
little did not try new experiments, or in 
other words, was not*a friend to real pro- 
gress. 

Now, this is not so; for we experiment on 
everything that looks at all like a success, 
and so should any apiarist that expects to 
realize the most profit from his bees; for 
there are in these days strong hints drop- 
ped in all our bee papers, that if followed 
up might prove of real value. Still, how- 
ever much we may experiment, no one 
should be foolish enough to devote his 
whole apiary to experiments, no matter 
how feasible some new plan may look, but 
a certain part of the apiary should be set off 
for just these experiments, and the rest 
worked in the way known to produce good 
results. When we have proven, with a few 
stocks, that some new mode of management 
has advantages over the old, it is soon 
enough to devote our whole apiary to it. A 
noted bee-keeper once changed (or tried to 
change) all his queens in the month of 
June, to prevent increase, upon the plan 
given by Mrs. Tupper, that a young, laying 
queen would not lead out a swarm the same 

year, but the experiment cost him nearly 

is whole honey crop. 

Another buried his whole apiary in 
manure heaps and came near losing the 
whole. We could quote numerous failures 
of like character; but these two will suffice 
to put the readers of the JoURNAL on their 

uard against experiments with a whole 

ee-yard. It should also be borne in mind 
that localities differ, and that what holds 

ood with one may not with another. We 

now of no better advice than that given by 
one of old: * Prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good.” 

We have numerous inquiries as to how 
the swarming fever may be controlled. To 
try to prevent all first swarms disposed to 
issue previous to ten days before your 
honey harvest commences will result only 
in vexations and loss of honey, where we 
work for box honey; and we doubt if any 
mode of artificial swarms, up to this time, 
can be made to pay so well as to let them 





issue naturally. Therefore we say let all 
first swarms that come ten or more days be- 
fore your honey harvest commences, be 
hived in a new hive, and as soon as the hive 
is two-thirds full of comb, put on boxes; or 
if you can furnish them with empty comb 
put the boxes on at once. Prevent all after 
swarms by some of the various modes 
given, and as soon as the young queens get 
to laying they will go to work in the boxes 
and generally make more box honey than 
the new swarm. What have not swarmed 
ten days before the honey harvest is to com- 
mence, may be made artificially, if we de- 
sire increase upon the plan given by Mrs. 
Tupper; namely, shake all the bees and 
queen from a populous colony into an 
pone pol hive, placed where the old one stood, 
and put on boxes as before directed. Move 
another populous colony to a new stand and 

lace a hive filled with the combs full of 

rood that you have just shaken the bees 
from, in its place, viving them a laying 
queen, and the old bees returning from the 
field make up the colony. Thus it will be 
seen we make one new stock from two old 
ones, and they are all in the best possible 
condition to make box honey. 


PREVENTION OF INCREASE. 


It is expected that all apiarists will clip 
all queens wings as soon as they get to lay- 
ing, thereby saving all loss of swarms by 
flight to the woods, and all uniting of two 
or more swarms. If we have decided that 
prevention of increase will be more profit- 
able than increase (according to the time 
our honey harvest commences) when a 
swarm issues, we catch the queen as she is 
found running round in front of the hive 
trying to follow the swarm, and place her 
in a wire-cloth cage, spread the combs a 
little in the centre of the hive and by means 
of a wire attached te the cage, suspend it in 
the centre of the hive, and the bees will 
soon return. You will want to be a little 
spry about this operation or the bees may 
miss their queen and return before you get 
through, and in that case you will have a 
job to close the hive without killing lots of 

ees. In five days open the hive and cut 
out all queen cells that are sealed, then wait 
five days more and cut them all off again, 
liberate the queen and the bees will go to 
work in the boxes with a will that will sur- 
prise you. In cutting out the queen cells 
each time, you will want to shale the bees 
off the combs or you may miss some of 
them. Still later when the caging of the 
queen would come right in the honey har- 
vest, thereby causiiug too great a loss of 
honey, as with us bees will not half work in 
boxes without a laying queen. 

Swarming can generally be controlled by 
extracting the honey from the brood combs 
and cutting off all cells the evening after a 
swarm has issued and been returned. If 
they are satisfied with swarming out and 
having their honey extracted (which they 
generally are) they will go to work in the 
boxes with a will. However, if none are 
seen at work in the boxes, but are lounging 
idly there, they will swarm again ina few 
days and you will have to repeat the opera- 
tion. In the midst of the honey harvest 
another and avery good plan is to watch 
your opportunity and when two or three 
swarms come out so as to cluster together, 
hang one of the caged queens with them till 
they get settled, and then hive them the 
same as any swarm, putting on the boxes at 
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once. Let the queens you do not use go 
back in their own hives. 

The old stocks where the queens have 
been put back will do better than they 
would if they had retained the bees and 
kept up the swarming fever, while the large 
swarm will fill its hive and boxes in a very 
short time. We had one such swarm to 
complete 65 Ibs. of splendid box honey in 18 
days this season. Of course the stock that 
furnished queen for the large swarm will do 
but little more than get ready for winter. 


The committee of arrangements reported 
the following order of business. 


1. Marketing Honey—discussion opened 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, Lansing, Mich. . 

2. Use of Comb Foundation—discussion 
opened by Capt. J. E. Hetherington, Cherry 

alley, N.Y ; 

3. Organization and its Relation to the 
Sale of Honey—opened by T. G. Newman, 
Chicago, Ill y i 

4. Rearing Italian Bees—discussion open- 
ed by M. Metcalf, Battle Creek, Mich. 

5. introducing Queens—discussion open- 
ed by S. M. Locke, Salem, Mass. 

6. Is it detrimental to have the Brood 
chamber fuil of honey for wintering—dis- 
cussion opened by N. N. Betsinger, Marcel- 
lus Falls, N. Y. . 

7. Importing other Races of Bees—discus- 
sion opened by Dr. Parmly, N. Y. 

8. Management of the Apiary, by J. Has- 
brouck, Flat Bush, L. L 


An election of officers for the ensuing 
year was then had, with the following re- 
sult: President, J. H. Nellis, Canajoharrie, 

Vice-President, W. J. Andrews, of 
Columbia, Tenn.; Secretary, T. G. New- 
man, Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, A. J. King, 
New York. 

The constitution was read and amended, 
so that only one Vice-President and one 
Secretary were to be elected. 

A committee of five were appointed to 
consider the best means of promoting the 
interests of the National Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety, and to increase its usefulness. The 
committee was as follows: W.J.Andrews, 
Thos. G. Newman, A. J. King, Capt. J. E. 
Hetherington and E. D. Clark. * 

Those wishing to add their names to the 
roll of members were requested to report to 
the Secretary. During the meeting 41 were 
enrolled. 


1 &. 


SECOND DAY. 


The Association met at 10a. m., Presi- 
dent Nellis in the chair. After the call of 
the roll, and the reading of the minutes of 
the previous day, the Secretary read the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

“To J. H. Nellis, Esq. 

“In behalf of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association we send greetings and best 
wishes to the National Association in con- 
vention assembled.” : 

HERBERT A. BURCH, 
Sec. Mich. B. K. Association. 

L. C. Root remarked that as the Michigan 
B. K. Association was one of the oldest and 
best State organizations in the 7 it 
was highly gratifying to thus receive their 
congratulations and assurances of co-opera- 
tion. He moved that the matter be spread 
upon the minutes. Carried unanimously. 

A letter was also received from W. S. 


Boyd, Hamilton, O., secretary of the S. W. | 


Ohio Association, giving the following de- 
tails of its organization and membership: 

“At present we have 31 members enrolled. 
Any one can become a member by signing 
the constitution, and our expenses are kept 
up by donations at each meeting. 

“Our meetings are held on the second 
Saturdays of Feb., May, and Sept. 

“Our officers for the year are: Pres., J. T. 
Mardis, Lebannon, O.; Vice-Pres., J. C. 
Phillips. West Chester, O.; Sec’y, W.S. 
Boyd, Hamilton, O.; Treas., R. Lackey, 
Ridgeville, O. 

“Wishing you a pleasant time at your 
meeting. W.S. Boyp, Sec.” 


The following essay by Prof. ‘A. J. Cook 
was then read: 


Marketing Honey. 


It is needless here, and before this audi- 
ence, to speak of the advantages of apicul- 
ture. You all know full well the real 
pleasure, and wholesome influence of an 
occupation, which brings its votaries face to 
face with Nature at every turn; and thus 


| keeps ever before them, Nature’s matchless 


system and her constant exhibition of mar- 
vels. Cast about you for a single instance, 
where intelligent apiculture and enthusiasm 
are not synonyms, and see how vain will be 
the quest. 

But it is well sometimes—yea, often—to 
flee the sunshine of our business and scan 
the clouds, that we may the better know 
their promise of evil, and see if, perchance, 
We may not even cause the sunshine to dis- 
perse them. 

1 think the most of us feel that the por- 
tentious cloud of the past few years—disas- 
terous wintering—has already! ceased to 
alarm the best informed of our art; for al- 
ready the sunshine of knowledge based on 


| wise experience and accurate observation, 


has dissolved that cloud once so black and 
threatening. 

So with the little labor attending our pur- 
suit, the superior attractions which crowd 
about it, and the generous profits which ever 
wait upon its intelligent practice, we may 


| well mind us of another peril: a business so 
| erowded with patrons, that the supply of its 


| have sounded the alarm. 


roducts exceed the demand and we be 
rought to face the difficulty of markets 
glutted. If I mistake not this is the one 
threatening evil that now confronts us. 
Already some of our most able, experienced 
and successful apiarists—those wary, far- 
seeing ones,who scent the battle from afar— 
Already the cry 
has gone forth, that if only prompted by 
self-defense, we must deter, rather than en- 
courage others to engage in this pursuit. 
One of the most intelligent and enterprising 
of Michigan’s apiarists, sees in this danger, 


| the breakers‘on which our business is to be 


| State ny 


ship-wrecked. 


ver since the memorable winter of 1871 
and ’72 when destruction stalked through 
nearly all our northern apiaries, I have 
spared no pains, that by close study and 
careful observation, I might discover the 
spring of that startling evil; so too, since 
the autumn of 1873, when at one of our 

meetings my esteemed friend, 
Mr. James Heddon, said to me that the mar- 
ket was the thing to look to, if bee-keepers 
wished to keep above water; 1 have been 
carefully taking notes !to see if perchance 
I might not ascertain the — of this 
real or imagined danger. uring the au- 
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tumn of 1876, I received so many gloomy 
letters on this topic, with such vivid illus- 
trations as the deluge from California and 
our own repleted markets, that I must say, 
my own usually stable knees began to show 
nervous symptoms, and so for the past year 
I have been studying and experimentin 
even with more care, that I might be assure 
whether these forebodings were real or 
groundless. 

Let us give brief attention then, to the 
question of ‘“* Marketing Honey.” Lam the 
more ready to discuss this, as the points 
here set forth must needs strike against the 
facts gained by the wide and varied experi- 
ence of my brother apiarists here present, 
who so well and fully represent the apiarian 
intelligence of our country, and will thus be 
criticised so that we shall be able, very 
likely, to glean the real facts, if not here set 
forth, especially as we shall have the fur- 
ther benefit of the opinions of our best in- 
formed dealers. 

Of course all here are too well informed 
to suppose that we can avoid the unchang- 
ing law of supply and demand. If honey 

roduction continues to increase as it has of 
ate, and the demand remains stationary, of 
course there must be a rapid decline in 
prices. 

That a pursuit so enjoyable, involving so 
little labor and so profitable as it is, even at 
the reduced rates of 1876, will not continue 
to win patrons, we have no reason to believe 
or affirm. We must then conclude that the 
demand must be increased, or else the price 
will surely continue to decline. Hence, we 
have only toconclude which horn of this 
dilemma, candor will impel us to take. 

Is it true then, that our honey market is 
now at its maximum, or onthe other hand 
is it capable of easy stimulation? 

I believe and think I can show, that not a 
tithe of the honey is consumed in the United 
States that should or might be. 

1 need not show here that sugar in some 
form, either erystalyzed, or in form of syrup 
or honey, is a necessary food element. The 
fact of —_- sugar in the blood of the 
mammalian fetus; of liver sugar in the 
blood of the more mature fetus, and ear- 
nivorous animals; the presence of sugar in 
milk, the typical food as given by Nature 
herself; and our positive need of sugar or 
food which is soon converted into sugar, as 
a sine qua non of health, or even life, as 
has been repeatedly demonstrated by physi- 
ologists ; all prove the great importance of 
sugar as an aliment. 

But it has been shown by chemists ‘that 
syrups are so adulterated as to be very ex- 

ensive, even when very cheap and that not 
infrequently are even poisonous, and ex- 
tremely unsafe as articles of food. For evi- 
dence on this point, I would refer you toa 

aper by my able and distinguished col- 
eague, Dr. R. C. Kedzie, to be found in the 
1874 Report of the Michigan State Board of 
Health, pages 75 tu 79. Sugar too is often 
adulterated, and thus expensive, even if it 
would be eaten in sufficient quantities to 
meet the demand of our bodies which is not 

robable. We see then, that honey, as a 

orm of sugar which we may know to be 
genuine and reliable, is a real desideratum 
as an article of food. If, then, the honey 
producers can take measures to increase the 
consumpt on of honey, they are assurely act- 
ing the part of — benefactors, as they 
are doing that which shall directly conserve 
the public health, 





But it is with commercial syrups that 
honey must and will ever be in most active 
competition; but it is easy to show by a few 
simple experiments, that most of our com- 
mercial syrups, if not really poisonous, are 
so contaminated with filth as to be revolting. 
To bring then to our neighbor’s lips the pure, 
wholesome, delicious nectar, right from the 
hive, is certainly a good work, whether he 
realizes it or no. 

But is it possible to stimulate this de- 
mand? 1. Is the public attention directed 
to the merits of honey as an article of diet? 
2. When its merits are known, is it always 
easy to procure it? 3. Is it possible to cre- 
ate a taste for honey, where none now ex- 
ists? 4. Whatis the policy in the premises? 

Let us proceed to consider these points in 
order. 

ist. Is the public attention directed to the 
merits of honey as an article of food. 


President Abbott of our College tells me 
that in Switzerland it is the rare exception 
to sit down to a meal at which honey is not 
served. I have never seen honey on a hotel 
table in the United States, though I have 
traveled in more than half the States, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Again, is honey to be found even in a 
small fraction of the groceries of our coun- 
try in its various forms of comb and ex- 
tracted, ever ready to invite attention and 
solicit purchases; and even when present, 
is it where people will see it and be at- 
tracted, or is it quite as often put out of 
sight, and almost forgotten by the grocer 
himself? 

Again, granting it a good position, it is so 
skillfully labelled or —— that it will 
demand attention? My observation—and 
may I notadd yours also—gives an emphatic 
“no” to all these questions. 

2dly. When people are fond of honey, can 
they always gratify their desires? Surely 
not till every grocery and provision store in 
the land keeps it constantly on hand. But 
I believe the majority donot. Thusif there 
exists a taste and longing for this most 
luscious of sweets, they can not be satisfied. 

Only last week I visited a city of some 
6,000 inhabitants, and learned incidentally 
that only one of nearly a score of grocers, 
had had any honey for months, and even he 
only asmall lot and that very inferior. 
then took pains to inquire of several if they 
would take some, both in comb and ex- 
tracted, when every one said, send it on at 
once, at your own price. 

Thus in this city, of the many who desire 
honey, how few can be gratified. This is 
only an extreme example of what is common 
in every State in the Union. 

3dly. Is it possible to stimulate a taste for 
honey and thus create a market where none 
now exists? 

No enterprising honey producer can doubt 
this. If we would keep all the grocers in 
our respective vicinities constantly supplied 
with honey, whose color or flavor, could but 
give it general recommendation, would keep 
this in such position, pe and shape, as to 
claim the attention and win the admiration 
of all who see it; keep it in such small jars, 
or if comb, in such small frames or boxes as 
to be in easy reach of every pocket; and 
last, never give it a possible chance to leak 
out and besmear the counter and floor and 
thus disgust the dealer, we would very soon 
be surprised at the amount consumed in our 
own immediate neighborhood. 
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By examining my sales _ here, at the 
Agricultural College, I find, at the low- 
est estimate, that by taking proper pains 
to stimulate, and attract custom, a com- 
munity of 300 persons will take the proceeds 
of at least ten colonies of bees. hus we 
see if we would give more heed to our mar- 
kets and marketing, our apiaries might be 
vastly increased in size and numbers, and 
still the markets would be unclogged and 
prices firm. 

In Lansing there is a population of about 
8,000. There are about 25 groceries. Oneof 
these and that about an average one, as to 
the wealth and standing of its patrons, has 
been supplied with honey from the apiary 
or Mrs. L. B. Baker—well may we of the 
sterner sex, take lessons of our apiarian sis- 
ters in the preparation of honey for market, 
—which numbered at the commencement of 
the season 18 colonies, and yet though we 
have had a fair honey season, and though 
Mrs. B. knows how, and gives all needed 
attention to secure the best yield of honey, 
this apiary has not been able to supply this 
one grocery during the honey season and I 
have been called to the rescue. Hence, we 
eonclude that Lansing should and might 
give generous custom to 25 such apiaries, 
just during the honey season. In winter 
much more honey is consumed than in sum- 
mer. Hence, we see that even a small town 
may be led to consume the honey product of 
near a thousand colonies of bees. This 
fondness too, like any taste or passion would 
grow by what it fed upon, so the demand 
would even go on increasing. 


Thus we come to our fourth and last point, 
What is our policy in the premises? 

First we should see that every grocer 
about us had constantly on hand a supply of 
honey, both comb and extracted. 


Secondly, this should not only be properly 
graded, but should always be in inviting 
form. 

If comb honey, it should look neat, be so 
built that it would all show, and in one or 
two pound boxes or frames, so that all could 
buy. If made in small frames, about six 
inches square, these held in the Jarger 
frames, which are like the common brood 
frames, except that they are two inches 
deep—and beyond question, this puts our 
honey in the most inviting form and secures 
the most, if we seek comb honey—then tins 
should be nailed on to the large frames, 
separating the spaces to receive comb, so 
that contiguous combs will not be fastened 
together and thus soil the honey and box. 


The box made to contain these frames 
while awaiting purchase in the grocery, 
should be like a new-idea hive, with a per- 
feetly tight bottom, so that should the combs 
leak, the box will not allow any dripping. 
This hox should be made neatly, nicely 
painted, and with a hinged cover with straps 
like a trunk, so that it may be opened easily 
inremoving honey. Atoneend there should 
be glass so all who come in will see the 
beautiful comb for themselves. 


On the tep of the lid should be a label, 
neatly printed, in large letters giving grade 
and kind of honey and in wery large letters, 
the name of the apiary, so that the prestige 
obtained by all this pains, shall come to the 
rightful owner. 


The labels must be made adjustable, so 


that they may be changed with the grade 
and kind of honey. 





Extracted honey should be extracted. 
Let us not confess an inferiority, which we 
do not feel by inserting a piece of comb. but 
trust our extracted honey on its own merits, 
which are truly ample to commend it to 
public favor. Itshould be put in small glass 
receptacles, so that each cup may be sold at 
the most for 25 cents. It should be deliv- 
ered in small quantities so that it will not 
granulate on the grocer’s hands; or else he 
should be told all about granulation, and the 
way to again liquify the honey. A large 
neat Jabel framed and under glass should 
call attention to the quality and kind of 
honey; to its extraction and to the apiar 
from whence it came. The cups I think 
had better be jelly cups. Thesize is favora- 
ble, and they help sell the honey, as they 
are always in demand and the buyer thinks 
he gets these thrown in. 

The delivering of honey, and filling of 
uns if the labor of the apiarist himself, 
will be more likely to be done “decently 
and in order.” 

But, do you say, this involves so much 
trouble. Yes, but it is just the trouble that 
pare ateemntoss pes eet. Justthe trouble 

hat will fill this slough of despond in re- 
gard to our markets. 

But may we not exaggerate the trouble? 
In this way we can secure a market for all 
our produce in one village or city near by, 
and at good prices. Except in May and June 
we can easily get away for a day each month 
and in a single day re-stock all the groceries 
to be supplied, and see to it ourselves. In 
winter we can arrange to es other deal- 
ers as our production may demand, though 
from my own experience I judge that very 
soon the seeking on our part, will be in the 
passive voice. 

A further advantage, in sooth, will come 
with the prestige that is sure to grow out of 
such care and pains, so that if any one finds 
a market it will be sure to be ourselves. 
While the indirect advantage arising from 
the bettered methods of preparing honey for 
market, generally adopted, because of our 
example, thus toning up the whole business, 
will be by no means inconsiderable. 

Let us then study the art of neatness; let 
our products be their own solicitors; let 
every grocery in the land be conslantly sup- 
plied with honey so prepared, that its very 
style will make it irresistible. Do all this 
and I fully believe that we shall scatter the 
threatening clouds of glutted markets, by 
the golden.sunshine of—bring us more. 


A vote of thanks was passed to Prof. Cook 
for his very able and interesting essay. 


Mr. Trimble said he was a consumer, and 
had seen the excellent display at the Ameri- 
can Institute, and wanted to see more like 
it allover the country. He found it difficult 
to procure good honey, and thought this 
display and convention would do much to- 
wards bringing honey into more general 
demand. If honey was put up in such at- 
tractive shape as he had seen it there, and 
as recommended by the essay just read, 
there would be no trouble in finding ready 
sale for all that could be produced. 

L. C. Root was glad that we had the pres- 
ence and views of consumers. Such were 
ep what we needed. In putting our honey 
n pane shape for the market we should 
consult their desires and wants. 

J. F. Callbreath said he had marketed 


| honey—both buckwheat and dark—and the 
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grocer to whom he sold it, had disposed of | 


itin his presence for double the price he 
received, and thought it best to sell his 
honey at retail and thus save such profits 
obtained by middlemen. 

L. C. Root called attention to one thought 
expressed in the essay that he considered 
misleading. It was there stated that but 
“little labor” was necessary to success. 


Where parties made it an exclusive busi- 


ness, they found *“‘ much labor” more like 
the correct idea. He had labored in many 
callings but bee-keeping had given him 
more fatiguing labor than any other. He 
read an item in the Utica Herald stating 
that $100,000 hac been made at the business 
which was untrue. This “little labor” and 


“large profits’ idea had ruined many. It | 


had been stated that the business was just 


the thing for feeble and broken-down per- | 


sons; that they could keep 100 colonies, and 
the like; but his experience proved that 9 
out of 10 of such persons failed in the busi- 
ness. It required energy and labor, and 
bee-keepers earned every dollar they got. 
He thought that dealers and the public 


‘ arste ore ing | ~ 
should understand more about marketing | would support the trade of the bee keeper 
| in the same manner as the wholesale dealer 


honey as well as bee-keepers. They usual- 
ly refused granulated honey, though it was 
the best test that could be applied to know 
that it is pure. They should be informed 
that if put into warm water it will be 
brought back to its liquid state, and that 
when they bought it in that state they 
might know it was pure. Another thought 
in the essay was excellent—that of attend- 
ing personally to the placing of the honey 


upon the market, and of obtaining the most | 


desirable package. Under no circumstance 
should an inferior cup or jar be used to put 
up extracted honey. Take some standard 
jar that can be used for other purposes and 
it helps to sell the honey. He thought there 
was no end to the amount that could be 
sold if put upon the market in an attractive 
shape. 

S. M. Locke.—The best packed fruit al- 
ways sold the best, and the best honey in 
the best shape for market will always sell 
the best. Much honey is sent out in poor 
shape and hence is unsalable, but when put 


up in good shape all can easily be sold that | 


ean be produced. 


J. H. Nellis said that he put up his honey 
in small packages and found that if attrac- 
tive such always sold the most rapidly. 
Wherever there are 25 or 30 bee-keepers 
they should organize a society, and then act 
together and sell honey to only one or two 
groceries, and in that way cut off rivalry 


expense. They should appoint a committee 
who would make a — of putting it up in 
good shape and pushing its sale. 


C. R. Isham.—Over production is only a 
bug bear. It is no trouble to sell all the 
honey that can be produced, if in market- 
able shape. Our large honey producers sell 
all they can raise, and at good figures, too. 

Dr. Walter.—Home markets were the 
thing, in his experience. He could always 
get 5 cts. per Ib. more at home, than honey 
was sold at, that was shipped to his neigh- 
borhood from other places. He sold all he 
could raise at 30c. per tb. 


C. R. Isham.—Honey is now an article of 
commerce and large crops must be sold to 
wholesale men in farge cities, who are bet- 
ter prepared to handle it than producers. 


| ported in 
| study the best shape to put it up for that 


| the past when honey was high. 
| too cheap to pay for adulterating. 


| that of the honey dealer. If 


| prove ruinous to them. 
| the same kind universally established be- 


| tal, and even more than t 


N. D. West said he believed in selling to 
one house, so that there should be no run- 
ning the price down. 

A. J. King.—A large foreign demand had 
sprung up, and honey was now being ex- 

arge quantities, and we must also 


urpose. C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, also sold 

asswood honey largely to factories where 
sugar was used before, also to brewers. As 
to adulteration, he believed that was all in 
It was now 
One 
good test was to subject honey to the cold 


| 20° below zero, and if pure it will granulate; 
| if it does not granulate it is impure. 


Mr. W. M. Hoge being asked to express 
his views, spoke as follows on the subject of 


Honey Dealers. 


| Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES & GENTLEMEN: 


Next to the business of the aparist comes 
roperly pro- 
tected and encouraged it would contribute 
the most to the production of honey. It 


supports that of the manufacturer. The 
wholesale dealer, by affording a ready mar- 


| ket to the manufacturer by taking his goods 


off his hands as fast as he can make them, 
and by sometimes even advancing their 


| price to him before he has made them, en- 


ables him to keep his whole capital, and 
sometimes even more than his whole capital 
constantly employed in manufacturing, and 
consequently to manufacture a much yreater 
quantity of goods than if he was obliged to 
dispose of them himself to immediate con- 
sumers, or even to retailers. As the capital 
of the wholesale merchant, too, is generally 
sufficient to replace that of many manufac- 


| turers, this intercourse between him and 
| them interests the owner of a large capital 
| to support the owners of a great number of 
| small ones, and to assist them in their losses 


and misfortunes, which might otherwise 
An intercourse of 


tween the honey producers and honey mer- 
chants would be attended with effects equal- 
ly beneficial to the bee-keepers. hey 
would be enabled to ag their whole capi- 

1eir whole capital, 
constantly employed in the cultivation of 
their bees. In case of any of these acci- 


| dents, to which no trade is more liable than 


theirs, they would find their ordinary cus- 


| tomer the sound honey merchant, a person 
and groceries running one another at their | 


who had both an interest to support them 
and the ability todo it. Were it possible, 


| as perhaps it Is not, to establish this inter- 


course universally and all at once—were it 
possible to turn all at once the whole capital 
of all the bee men to its proper business, 
the production of honey, withdrawing it 


| from every other employment into which 
| any part of it may be at present diverted, 
| and were it possible, in order to support 


and assist upon occasions the operations of 


| this great stock to provide all at once with 


another stock almost equally as great, it is 


| not perhaps very easy to imagine how great, 


how extensive, and how sudden would be 


| the improvement which this change of cir- 


cumstances would alone produce upon the 
whole face of the country. 
The zeal and energy of the dealer, though 


| in its own nature altogether unproductive, 
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et contributes in this manner indirectly to 
increase the amount of honey produced. It 
increases the productive powers of produc- 
tive labor by leaving it at liberty to confine 
itself to its yee employment—attention 
to the bees; and the combs are thus built 
straighter and bees winter better, by means 
of the labor of the man whose business is 
most remote from the hive. 

Regarding the exportation of honey, I 
have found it not only feasible, but profit- 
able. Germany, Austria and Russia, take 
from this country large quantities of strain- 
ed and extracted honey; in fact this class 
of customers take about all the honey re- 
ceived at our ports from Cuba, San Domingo, 
Mexico and South America.. This honey is 
generally bought and sold in bond at about 
85c. per gallon, gold, our government duty 
is 20c. gold per gallon, and as the freight to 
Hamburg is only about 2c. per gallon by 
sail, we are able to deliver West India or 
South American honey to our German pat- 
rons, (who have no duty to pay) fully 20c. 

er gallon, currency, less than we can de- 


iver the same honey to our next door neigh- | 
rinci- | 


bor. This class of honey is used 
pally by foreign brewers, who recognize the 
important fact that honey contains more 
saccharine and dextrine than any other sub- 
stance, and is therefore considered at 85 to 
90c. per gallon as the best and cheapest sub- 
stitute for malt known. Cane sugars con- 
tain albuminous principles, and are there- 
fore considered impure from a brewer’s 
oint of view. Extracted honey and comb 
10oney, in our neat little American surplus 
boxes and crates, have been introduced into 
England and France to a limited extent, 
and there is no doubt that by cultivation, 
these countries will become our best cus- 
tomers, because the superiority of our honey 
is universally acknowledged. 


Adulteration, which has invaded every 
branch of commerce, is ip many instances 
practiced in obedience to the wishes and 
tastes of the public, as in the — of 
coloring cheese and butter with annatto, 
potted meats, and fish with bole armenian, 
peas and pickles with copper, sugar confec- 
tionery with various pigments, and cooked 
corned haat with salt peter. Ever since the 
earliest days of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, bee-keepers themselves have asked 
the question through its columns how to 
prevent honey from candying. Dealers and 
consumers also have shown such a prefer- 
ence for translucent honey that often, not- 
withstanding the assurances that erystaliza- 
tion was an indication of its purity, candied 
honey has proved a dead investment on the 
hands of retailers. Thus it is to meet what 
seems to be an imperative demand that in 
some eases honey is procured and other 
substances necessarily incorporated in order 
to prevent granulation. 

One word about surplus honey stored™in 
combs made upon artificial comb founda- 


tions, and that is, ever since their first intro- | 


duction, I have bought and sold all of this 
kind of honey that has come in my way, 


and in behalf of the house I now represent, | 
1 will state that for all surplus honey stored | 


in such thin foundation combs as Mr. Nellis 
or Mr. Isham manufactures, and secured 
after the plan adopted by the latter gentle- 
man, and stored in his improved caps, (i. e. 
wood, top, bottom, and ends) we will always 
pay the highest market price. 

My experience in selling surplus honey 





in this style of combs is perhaps as exten- 
sive as that of any one else, and I have 
never yet had a customer object to it. I 
think now as | did four years ago, that 
these foundations will solve the problem of 
safely transporting honey in the combs, and 
thus do away with the necessity of repack- 
ing it into glass jars. 


J. H. Nellis.—The disposal of products is 
the right theme for a National society, and 
he hoped it would be thoroughly discussed. 

N. N. Betsinger said he had sold for years 
to dealers in Syracuse; but this year he 
had sold to Messrs. Thurber, and thought it 
so much better to sell in bulk. Finding a 
ready sale for all one could raise made it so 
much better than to sell to several grocers 
in a smaller town, in a kind of retail way. 

J. H. Nellis.—Large bee-keepers will al- 
ways seek a wholesale market; but smaller 
producers, in far-off districts, must sell to 
the home trade, and that can be infinitely 
increased. To this end local societies 
should be organized, and the best interests 
of producers consulted. 

. ©. Root.—There is but little danger of 
over-stocking. Sale can be easily found for 
all that can be produced. As the supply in- 
creases, large producers must have a whole- 
sale market. We want to encourage whole- 
sale men to take hold of the matter and 
consult their wants. 

N. N. Betsinger.—Some were so foolish as 
to distribute their honey to several grocer- 
ies ina town and thus run against them- 
selves, often losing 5c. per pound on their 
crop. 

Rev. J. W. Shearer said we must follow 
the laws of trade. Get the people to use it. 
and call for it. Then retailers will deman 
it of producers. The price is now about 
the same as fine syrups and large quautities 
can be sold at such prices. We need to 
educate the people by the popular press. 
Overstocking the market then will be im- 
possible. Assure the people that they are 
getting a pure article and there will be no 
end to the popular demand. 

Dr. Worral].—It is a delicious and health- 
ful article of food; what is better than rice 
and honey for children, and grown-up per- 
sons, too? We must call attention to it. 
Educate the people concerning it, and thus 
create a demand. 

The convention then adjourned to 2 p.m. 
when the following report was received 
and the time asked for allowed: 


Your committees on the best means of 
promoting and advancing the interests of 
our Society would recommend the organi- 
zation of local societies, and as a further 
incentive to the organization of these local 
societies, we would recommend an insur- 
ance feature therewith. That in addition 
to the annual fee of one dollar now provid- 
ed by our constitution, that every member 
of the Society — being notified of the 
death of a member shall forward to the 
Secretary the sum of one dollar, and that 
such fund when so collected shall be paid 
over to the Denaneteey dnsignated by the 
deceased member while living. 

The time alloted your comuittee will not 
permit a full written report at this time, we 
would therefore recommend that your com- 
mittee be continued until the next regular 
annual meeting to prepare plans, ete. 

We would further recommend that the 
Secretary and Treasurer be required to exe- 
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cute a bond of $2,000 for the faithful per- 
formance of their duties. 


The following letter was then read: 


“* Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 8, 1877. 

“W. J. ANDREWS, Esq., Dear Sir:—I 
suggest that at the next meeting of the N. 
A. B. K. A. that each one present be re- 

uested to draw up a petition to the P. M. 

eneral requesting him to rescind his late 
ruling in regard to the shipment of queens 
through the mails; and, if necessary, so 
— it, that they can still be shipped 
through the mails. Let each one get as 
many names signed to it as possible. for- 
ward to the Secretary, and he to the P. M. 
General. Put ashoulder to the wheel and 
make it go! I will start one here. 

8S. C. DopDGE.” 

W.J.Andrews was appointed a committee 
to wait on the P. M. General, and present 
the matter to him, in person, and to see 
what can be done to have bees sent by mail, 
as heretofore. 


The Honey Market. 


F. B. Thurber, Esq., who offered a medal 
for “‘ the best honey in the most marketable 
shape” to be exhibited at the American 
Institute, and through whose indefatigable 
exertions so large a honey market has been 
created during the past year in this country 
and Europe, being present was invited to 
— the Convention. He spoke as fol- 
ows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN:—The 
firm of which I am a member offered a 
medal for “‘The best honey in the most 
marketable shape,” and this has been 
awarded by the Judges to Mr. Doolittle, of 
Borodino, N. Y. I regret to learn that Mr. 
Doolittle is not here, as lL had hoped to have 
the honor of presenting the medal to the 
winner in person, but I presume it will an- 
swer the same a gee if presented by 

roxy, and I would ask your honorable 
Secretary to perform that duty. 

In this connection and at this time it is 
perhaps proper, as there are commercial 
problems connected with this as with every 
other form of industry, that I should briefly 
discuss the past, present and future of the 
honey market. About 3 years ago the at- 
tention of our firm was attracted to this as a 
rising industry, and we made it a depart- 
ment of our business, which, under the able 
management of Mr. Hoge, has become a 

eat success; so much so, indeed, that it 

as given rise to some feeling on the part of 
other honey dealers, who charge us with 
desiring to monopolize the business. In 
regard to this I would simply say that we 
have pursued this branch of our business 
with the same diligence that we do in other 
departments and no more; that we offered 
a medal to attract the attention to the im- 
portance of putting up honey in a shape 
that would tend to increase the consump- 
tion, and we believe that the same ability, 
enterprise and capital devoted to the honey 
business that is devoted to other branches 
of trade will result in greatly promoting the 
interests of this industry, which in the past 
has not received the attention, commercial- 
ly, which is deserved. Probably long be- 
fore, and certainly ever since, Judas sold 
honey to the Tyrians, it has been an article 
of commerce. Whether the industry has 
held its own or declined for the greater part 
of this period we have no statistical infor- 





mation to determine. Sweetness, however, 
has always been synonymous with good- 
ness, whether in a physical or moral view, 
and honey and sugar have been the articles 
upon which have devolved the duty of 
tickling man’s palate. The use of honey, 
however, antedates that of sugar, going 
back many centuries before the Christian 
era, While the general use of sugar is of 
comparatively recent date. There are evi- 
dences of its high antiquity in India and 
China, but it appears to have been only 
vaguely known to the Greeks and Romans. 
Sugar cane was grown in Cyprus about the 
middle of the 12th century, and at a later 
time was transported to Maderia, from 
whence it was carried to the West Indies. 
It was not until the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, however, that the art of refining sugar 
was discovered by the Venetians, after 
which it soon became established in Ger- 
many, rapidly developed into one of the 
largest branches of human industry, until 
now it has become one of the commonest 
necessaries of life, with an aggregate an- 
nual consumption of from 2,000,000 to 2,500,- 
000 tons. 


Why the production of honey has fallen 
so far behind that of its sacharine competi- 
torisamystery. It is in the highest degree 
healthful and palatable, and up to about the 
middle of the 16th century was the only 
sweet in general use. The sources of sugar 
are not more numerous, plentiful nor re- 
liable than are those of honey. If all the 
honey could be saved from all the flowers 
which bloom on this great continent, our 
transportation lines would be taxed to their 
fullest capacity during a large portion of 
the year in carrying it to market. And yet 
sugar has grown into an enormous industry, 
while honey has hardly more than main- 
tained its former status. In America, how- 
ever, within the last few years a wonderful 
advance has been made in the production of 
this article. Improved methods and ap- 
pliances have been invented, which has 
greatly improved the quality and increased 
the <a of honey stored by the “ little 
almsmen of spring bowers,” as Keats has 
termed the bees. With the improvement in 
quality has come more than the usual in- 
crease in consumption which naturally ac- 
companies improved quality and reasonable 

rices. This revival in an ancient industry 
is perhaps due, more than anything else, to 
the improved homes which have been pro- 
vided for the busy little workers, which 
have enabled them to make a better quality 
of honey than formerly. They have also 
been taught to store the honey in small 
packages suitable to the requirements of 
the retail buyer. 

It was to obtain the best possible results 
in these two requirements that induced our 
firm, as above mentioned, to offer as a prize 
a medal bearing an inscription, ‘“ For the 
best honey in the most marketable shape.” 
It is a curious fact that the bees have been 
taught to build their frames of wax and 
store the honey, in small squares of comb, 
of a convenient size for the ordinary family 
purchaser, or, in other words, they make 
“to order” the quantities and styles de- 
manded by the consumer. For this we are 
indebted, I believe, to that veteran apiarist, 
Mr. J. S. Harbison, and the “ Harbison 
frames” are now a household word through- 
out the U.S. It is only a few years since 


these improvements have been made, and 
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the vast increase in the consumption during 
this short period shows how much depends 
on little things. 


It may be thought that I have given too 
much prominence to the convenient sized 
packages and too little to the question of 
Improved 7. I should indeed be sorry 
to ignore the improvement in quality, but 
convenient sized packages, both for the 
dealer ana the consumer, are important fac- 
tors in a commercial point of view. I can 
say, however, that the honey to which the 
Judges have awarded the medal, in quality 
is simply perfect, and as much superior to 
the far-famed ‘honey of Mount Hymettus” 
as can be imagined. I may say, en passant 
that while in Greece last winter I had an 
oT to taste this honey, the virtues 
of which have been perpetuated in song 
and story for the last 2,000 years. I can 
only say in excuse for it that perhaps as the 
modern Greek but little resembles the 
heroes of ‘Thermopyle, the “ honey of Hy- 
mettus” may also have generated. That 
the quality of American honey is appre- 
ciated abroad is shown by the large and 
constantly increasing export demand; and 
all that our bee-culturists have to dois to 
steadily try to produce “the best honey in 
the most marketable shape” to insure a de- 
mand which will always yield them a re- 
munerative price. 


There is — no occupation more at- 
tractive and absorbing than that of bee- 
culture; one never wearies of watching the 
industry and ingenuity of these little 
workers, and in this connection I cannot 
resist introducing a somewhat technical 
statement, made to me a few days since by 
a friend, who is an engineer and architect, 
which illustrates Shakespeare’s words, ‘‘ So 
work the honey bees—creatures that by a 
rule in nature teach the art of order to a 
peopled kingdom.” There are but three 
Saas regular figures (that is, figures 

aving equal sides and equal angles), which 
can be arranged around a point so as to 
take up the entire space. ist.—Six equi- 
lateral triangles, each angle of which is 60°, 
or the six angles equal to 360°,—the circum- 
ference of a circle. 2d.—Four squares, each 
angle of which is 90°, or the four angles 
equal to 360°. 3d.—Three hexagons, each 
angle of which is 120°, and the three equal 
to 360°. Now it is susceptible of geometric- 
al demonstration that a hexagon affords the 
largest amount of interior space within the 
smallest amount of comb or frame work. 
The bee is in architecture a conservative. 
Bay windows, mansard roofs and other 
modern improvements are wholly ignored. 
He limits his efforts to a line of adaptations 
embracing his own body, the material he 
works with, and the structure he erects. 
How different the condition of man! his 
field is the world; his resources the infinite 
variety of nature; the purposes of his life 
illimitable; his will is left free, and by the 
light of reason he works out his Own lines 
of adaptation. He enjoys the largest liber- 
ty of all of God’s creatures, but in none of 
his activities does he attain that degree of 
infallibility which marks the efforts of the 
little busy bee, working under that straiten- 
ed mental condition which we call instinct. 
_ But to resume the consideration of the 
influences affecting demand and a 
and consequently of prices—I would say, 
that the bee-culturists of the U.S., although 
now far in advance of those of other coun- 





tries in the use of improved appliances, and 
consequently in the ge y and quantity of 
honey produced, must not cease their efforts 
to excel; other countries will adopt our in- 
ventions and also pupoere the quality of 
their production. Only a few days since 
we had a call from Mr. Milner, of the 
British rifle team, who was_ investigating 
all improvements in bee-culture made in 
this country, with a view of introducing 
them on the other'side of the Atlantic; and 
I am informed that others are taking the 
same steps. Therefore, we must be pro- 
gressive, both in the production and mar- 
keting of honey. So far as the latter is 
coucerned our firm will do our part, and we 
have no doubt but that producers will do 
theirs, to maintain the prestige that our 
country now has in this branch of industry. 
I believe that the exchange of views, which 
are made practicable by such conventions 
as this, is of great value, and I hope the 
organization of the bee-culturists will not 
al be kept up, but perfected and extend- 
ed. 


A vote of thanks was passed unanimously 
to Mr. Thurber for his very able and inter- 
esting address as well as for his exertions 
to create a demand for honey. 


Capt. J. E. Hetherington then addressed 
the Convention on 


Comb Foundation. 


Mr. PRESIDENT:—As an introduction to 
the discussion of the subject of artificial 
comb foundation, I would say that the in- 
ception is due to the Germans, and the 
honor, if I am correctly informed, belongs 
to Mr. J. Merhring, who for it received what 
was known as the “Two hundred thaler 
Wetzler premium,” and gave them the name 
of “artificial tablets.” They consisted of 
very thin sheets of wax corrogated to form 
the simple base of the cells, without any ex- 
tension of the side walls. At least in this 
form it was presented to me for experiment 
by Mr. Steele of Newark, New Jersey, as 
early I think as 1859. Later I had them 
sent me for experiment, which resulted in 
laying them aside as impractical and worth- 
less. Fem A were again sent me three years 
ago, I think, by W. H. Hoge, the gentleman 
to whose energy is due the fine exhibit at 
the American Institute Fair. The improve- 
ment in these consisted in an extension of 
the side walls from the base, which con- 
tained wax sufficient when drawn out by 
the bees to form a large portion of the side 
walls of the cell. To this improvement I 
attribute its success practically. 

To the Germans is due the honor of incep- 
tion, but they let it rest a period of tifteen 
years or more, and until touched by the in- 
genuity of American progress, when it is 
again brought to the front, a grand success. 
Consequently to the American belongs the 
honor of its present practical form. This 

rogress being the result of experiment, 
here has grown up in the minds of many a 
pa. resulting from experiment made 

efore the improvement was complete. As 
first sent out, the size of the cell was four 
and one-half to the inch, a size between that 
of worker and drone—too large for the rear- 
ing of workers, and too small for drones, 
and consequently was used indifferently b 
the queen, if used at all. But when the cell 
was made the accurate size of natural comb 
it was accepted at once, and in this form we 
now find it for discussion, 
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I have pronounced comb foundation a 
success; J wish to qualify by confining the 
verdict to its use in the breeding apartment 
of the hive, as to whether it should be used 
in the surplus boxes full size, for small 


guides, or not at all, is a question of honest 


difference. I will not use it myself at all 
for surplus in its present form any further 
than for experiment—and think that to urge 
or advocate its use in surplus boxes a wrong 


to bee-keepers, for we cannot afford, for any | 


consideration, to create prejudice against 
comb honey. My experience is, that under 
some circumstances they thin the founda- 
tion very fine, while at other times the cen- 
ter will remain as thick as when introduced, 
and hence very objectionable. 

Iam aware that when it was first intro- 
duced, with the walls extended and cells 
large size, it was pronounced asuccess by 
men prominent in the industry, either from 
the verdict of appearances or too limited 
experiment; my own experiments at the 
time proving it a failure. My present opin- 
ion is based on the practical use of from 
four to five thousand frames of foundation 
used in the breeding apartment of the hive 
the present season, which is without doubt 
to a greater extent than ever before used. 


I now leave the subject to your tender | 


mercies for discussion. 


A vote of thanks was passed for the able 
a interesting address of Capt. Hethering- 
on. 


L. C. Root.—The point of most interest to | tene 


all is summed up in the closing sentence of 
that address: “* It is a success.” This is the 
expression of one who has used it more ex: 


or 5,000 frames of it in use this season. 
J. B. Hutchinson—Said that he had used 
25 tbs of it and had found it a suecess. 


was also good, but he wished to hear from 
Mr. Nellis. : 

President Nellis said that at first the 
— refused to use it, but he attributed 
that circumstance to the use of strong soap 
suds, to keep the rolls from sticking. This 
the queen perhaps did not like, and he found 


a substitute, and now he had no further | 


trouble. He had used it in warm and cold 
weather and found it a grand success, par- 
ticularly in the brood chamber. He had 
used none in surplus boxes, but as others 
had and desired it made of drone size cells, 
he had procured a machine to make that 
size also. When made of pure yellow wax 
it is no doubt a success. He had tried 
paraffine and it was some time before the 
queen would accept it—but with pure yel- 
low wax it was accepted in a few hours. 

L. C. Root.—All things considered, is 
there a gain by the use of comb foundation? . 

Rev. J. W. Shearer said that there was a 
gain in the fall. If he wished to increase 
in August, to get full advantage of the fall 
erop, and not to wait for them to build 
comb, he could get it quickly by supplying 
worker comb foundation, and thereby se- 
cure a strong stock to gather the fall erop. 
He preferred not to winter on fall honey. 
He took out the combs of honey and set 
them away for winter, and then after the 
fall honey was gathered, take it out—giving 
them the matured honey for winter. He 


had tried ceresin and they will use it, but it | 


is unsatisfactory. He liked the thin best; 
fos raps development it is just the thing. 





| very bad shape and was too thin. 


| fectly. 
| glue for the pespece. and believed. it to be 
| the best met 


L. C. Root remarked that his experience | aico ysed the same for wax guides. 





| one of the eternal decrees. 


bees foundation, and the next day found the 
cells drawn out two-thirds of the way. He 
was prejudiced against it, but found it a 
success. 

N. N. Betsinger remarked that he under- 
stood that Capt. Hetherington was experi- 
menting with something besides wax in the 
comb foundation for the brood chamber, 
= would like to hear from him on the sub- 
ject. 

Capt. Hetherington said he was experi- 
menting, and if he found it a success in the 
winter as it had been in the summer, he 


| would give a description—but he was op- 
| posed to giving areport upon only partial 


or limited experiments, All ideas were 
modified by experience, and he was utterly 
opposed to getting novices to adopt mere 
experiments before they had been subjected 
to a thorough test. 

A. J. King said he was a city bee-keeper 
inasmall way. He had heard of the sag- 
ging of comb foundation in the brood cham- 
ber, but found it was caused by the founda- 
tien being placed in the frames the wrong 
side upwards, One way it was weak, while 


| if put in the right way up, it was much 
| stronger. 


E. D. Clark said he procured some founda- 
tion from A. I. Root, but it was received in 
He had 
since procured a machine for making it, 
and pure wax, and now he had no trouble. 


| It was a success. 


Capt. Hetherington explained how he fas- 
foundations. He cut a kerf 3-16 in. 
deep along the underside of top bar, in 


| width just the thickness of the comb, and 


tensively than any other, and has had 4,000 | placed the foundation in it, ran ordinary 
r 


white glue along and found it held per- 
He used the best white milliner’s 


He 


A. J. King had received a box of white 
clover honey from Novice in his shippin 
ease. It was beautiful to look upon, bu 
when using it he found that the foundation 


10d of fastening them. 


| used was thick, and not thinned out by the 
| bees one particle. 


He did not think its use 
in boxes could be tolerated. 

T.G. Newman remarked that he had simi- 
lar experience to Mr. King’s. Novice also 


| sent him a case of honey to dispose of for 
| him, which, upon being used, proved to 


have a regular fish bone in it, (the thick 
foundation in ‘its original state) and that 
such, if used in that way, would injure the 
sale of comb honey. If used in boxes it 
should be exceedingly thin. 

N. N. Betsinger said he would give $50 
for comb foundation that he could not 
detect. 

A. J. King.—Yes, it was easy to detect, 
— it was more perfect than natural 
comb. 


Thomas G. Newman then addressed the 
Convention as follows on 


Organization and its Relation to the 
Sale of Honey. 


MR. PRESIDENT, LADIES & GENTLEMEN: 

“Order is heaven’s first law.” The great 
Father of the Universe has ordained this as 
When that 
Divine order was first applied to our planet, 
“the morning stars sang together and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy.” In the 


| social compact order is ever essential to 
Root remarked that he had given his | 


man’s nature and well-being. 
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When a few persons publicly assemble 
they at once set about to organize some kind 
of a society, either formal or informal. 
Our Pilgrim Fathers, two and a half centu- 
ries since, when they landed on the rock- 
bound coast of New England organized a 
little band. How has that organization 
spread out until a vast and powerful Nation 
has resulted! A Nation whose longitudinal 


| 
| 
} 


extent is bounded by two vast oceans—its | 
latitude reaches from the ice-bound regions | 
of the north to the tepid waters of the Gulf. | 


In it behold the vast net-work of smaller 
organizations, honey-combing all forms of 


| to extend toagiven boundary. 


society, from the most barbarous and savage | 
clan to the highest form of civilized and | 


refined life. 


As one of these sub-organizations we meet | 


here to-day. Our object being to furt’ er 
the interests of apiarists, in all the varied 
fields of thought and action. 

Passing by the experiments and manipu- 
lations with hives and honey, which will re- 
ceive the attention of others whese daily 
experiences in the apiary, eminently qualify 
them to discuss those questions in the most 
interesting manner—we are brought to a 
stand by the one great question that towers 
far above all others in its importance to the 
bee-keeping fraternity, viz.: ‘* How to dis- 
pose of our honey tothe the best advantage.” 


Small frames or boxes will be favorites 
for comb honey. These small packages 
will place this delicious article within the 
reach of all. Small crates or shipping cases 
containing only one tier of frames or boxes 
will always command the admiration of 
those who handle honey in the comb. 

But some will say: It is very well to talk 
about creating home markets, but in what 
way will organization assist us in the sale 
of honey? We answer—all honey should 
be graded and a scale of prices established 
Now one 
compelled by his needs may sell honey at 
the very commencement of the season for 
any price that may be offered, and thus un- 
intentionally break down the market by 
giving a start attoolowarate. In this way, 
individual action is seriously damaging to the 
many, and works ina detrimental way to 
all honey producers. 

Organization could and should help this 
state of affairs. California, Missouri, and 


| other State’s Conventions have taken the 


In vain do we talk of the best hives; the | 
best implements for every department of | 


the apiary. In vain do we toil and labor 
from morn till eventide, manipulating our 
ets and their surroundings. In vain do we 
ell of the large amount of honey stored 
away in our honey houses. 
if we cannot dispose of it to advantage and 
thus “reap the reward of our well doing.” 


initiatory, by appointing committees whose 
business it is to grade and then dispose of 
the honey of its members. If this were 
done in every State or district, we should 
hear no more of the markets being broken 
down by premature and forced sales. 

We throw out these suggestions and com- 
mend this important matter to the serious 
consideration of the Convention, hoping it 
will take such action as may result in the 


| most good to all. 


Vain is all this, | 


The old couplet—* Supply and Demand” 
—furnishes the key to unlock the massive | 
gates that stand between us and a brisk de- | 
mand for honey. Often the supply exceeds | 
the demand, but in the near future the re- | 


verse will state the case. 


Already has the | 


daylight become visible through the dark | 
gloom of a glutted market and limited | 


demand! Many who, heretofore, have been 
shipping to large cities have now built up a 


trade at home that far exceeds their means | 


of supply. : ; 
easily be accomplished in almost every 
village and hamlet in the United States. 


By persistent effort, this can | 


We know of asmall grocer who had done | 


nothing with honey before; being induced a 
few days since to take some comb honey, 
astonished himself‘by selling 120 tbs the 
first day it was in his store, and has sold 
large quantities every succeeding day— 
building up quite a trade in honey at 25 
cents per pound. ; 

As articles for sauce decrease daily, the 


thrifty house keeper looks around for some- | 
thing to take its place besides canned fruit. | 
Honey is just the thing—and the demand | 
will increase and grow to astonishing pro- | 


ortions, if the supply be kept. up with 
ioney in good and attractive shape. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the last 
speaker for his address. 


Rev. J. W. Shearer remarked that the 
subjects treated upon by the last speaker 
were very important, and as a correct idea of 
honey, its production and uses was essen- 
tial to its more general production and con- 
sumption, he would move that an address to 
the public be prepared, setting forth some 
of the principal improvements made in bee- 
culture, and giving a few hints concerning 
its general character and usefulness; that 
this address be published far and wide, and 
thus a to increase the consumption of 
this excellent commodity. 

This resolution was passed, and the Rev. 
J. W. Shearer was appointed to poneees the 
address. He hastily penned and submitted 
the following which was adopted : 


Facts for the Public. 


The National Bee-Keepers Convention, in 
session at New York, Oct. 16 to 19th, 1877, 
aware of the general lack of information 
concerning improved methods of apiculture 
and its products, eng eng d submit the 
following statement of facts for general in- 
formation concerning a large source of per- 
sonal and national revenue in preserving 
the honey which God has caused to flow so 
abundantly in the vast and varied flora of 


| our country: 


The display of honey at the American | 
Institute Fair in this city is very creditable 


to those who 


ut it there—but there are | 


some things that invite criticism, about | 
every lot in that display. So much so that | 
the committee found it very difficult to | 


award the medal to any one exhibitor. 
They wished again and again that the prize 
had been divided into two—one for “the best 
honey” and the other for “‘the most market- 
able shape.” 


| 


1. It is now only a few years since the in- 
vention of movable comb hives has opened 
up a new era in bee-keeping, and placed it 
on the basis of a successful business pur- 
suit. Such hives, adapted to climate, fur- 
nish every facility for intelligent manage- 
ment of bees by regulating swarming, 
guarding against moths, and_ manipulating 
both bees and comb. : 

2. The inventors of the extractor or honey 
slinger, a machine which empties the honey 
from the combs by centrifugal force, with- 
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out injury, so that the combs may be re- 
turned to the bees, marks another great step 
in apiculture. Thus virgin honey, free trom 
foreign admixture is obtained, having the 
flavor of the flower from which it is drawn. 


8. The further invention of artificial comb 
foundation, made of pure wax, first success- 
fully used to a large extent this season, 
completes the requisites for pect bee- 
keeping on the basis of a great industry in 
our country. Bees receive this artificial 
comb foundation with readiness as recepta- 
cles both for honey and brood. 

4. Simultaneous with the first and all of 
these improvements, the introduction of 
Italian bees and improved modes of rearing 

ueens, of transporting and introducing 
them to colonies, has greatly improved the 
value of the honey gatherers, both because 
of the superiority of the Italian bee and the 
introduction of new blood. New blood pre- 
vents the danger from in-and-in breeding. 


5. The great drawback to apiculture is the 
sting of the bee. Danger from this source 
is now largely overcome by the simple ap- 
pliances used for the protection of the per- 
son and for subduing the bees. The most 
vicious colony may be subdued in a very 
few minutes. 

6. To consumers of honey, a few facts are 
necessary in this article to preserve them 
from imposition. Nice white comb speaks 
for itself and is generally admired, but the 

rice many lovers of honey cannot afford. 

t makes a beautiful dish for the table but 
is no better than extracted honey. All comb 
is wax, and wax in the stomach is perfectly 
indigestible. Extracted honey is the pure 
liquid honey as it is taken from the combs 
by the honey slinger, free from any foreign 
admixture. It is entirely different from 
what is known in this market as strained 
honey. Consumers help to impose upon 
themselves by the false idea that pure honey 
will not granulate. They desire ungranu- 
lated honey and dealers will attempt to sup- 
ply the demand. Almost all pure honey 
will granulate when exposed for some time 
to light and cold. The granulated state is a 
fine evidence of pure honey. Much of the 
jar honey heretofore sold in the markets, 
and recommended not to granulate, is a very 
inferior article, composed largely of glucose 
or some inferior substance. Granulated 
honey can be reduced to its liquid state ina 
few moments by placing the jar in warm 
water. When thus liquified it so remains 
for some time before again crystalizing. 
Consumers may be sure of a good whole- 
some article by purchasing granulated 
honey and reducing it. 

%. To producers. By full use of improve- 
ments in bee-keeping, the honey crop of 
America may be almost indefinitely in- 
creased and become a great source of na- 
tional revenue. None need fear over-pro- 
duction. The home demand and consum 
tion is largely increased whenever people 
learn to know the superiority of such honey. 
Dealers in N. Y. have already commenced 
a large export trade, and they tell us that 
their only difficuly is in procuring honey in 
proper shape and quantity to supply the 
growing demand. Trade demands that they 
be put up in nice, attractive packages, and 
in small parcels or jars so as to be readily 
handled by grocers and consumers. Honey 
was for centuries the principal sweet 
known, and is one of the most healthful of 
all. Improvement in refining sugars have 





within the last two or three centuries led to 
its general adoption. Why may not-also 
new improvements in apiculture restore it 
to its true place as a general favorite which 
was lost by bad management and the conse- 
quent corresponding limited supply? 

We believe that improvements in bee- 
keeping as compared with old methods are 
not less than those seen in railroads and 
steamboats as compared with former modes 
of travel. 

For mutual information we would advise 
the organization of local societies and con- 
ventions to further this business among all 
interested in apiculture. 


The following resolution was unanimous- 
ly passed: Resolwed. that the Secretary be 
instructed to send copies of this address to 
the various agricultural and other papers 
with a request that it be published in the 
interest of a general knowledge of apicul- 
ture—and that $25 be appropriated to defray 
the expenses of printing and postage. 


THIRD DAY. 


Met at 10 o’clock, when the next place of 
meeting was ballotted for with the follow- 
ing results on four ballottings: 

first. second. third. fourth. 
New York, 10 12 13 15 
Cincinnatti, 10 12 13 11 


It was agreed that the meeting for 1879 
would be held in some city in the South or 

est. 

The following were appointed an Exec- 
utive Committee for the next Convention : 
J.H Nellis, W..J. Andrews, T. G. Newman, 
A. J. King and W. M. Hoge. 

Senator E. Y. Pillow of Tennessee, re- 
marked that our Southern friends would be 
glad to have the Convention held in some 
central location, so that they may take part 
in the deliberations. 

An address from Dr. E. Parmly was then 
read as follows on 


Importing Foreign Races of Bees. 


Mr. PRESIDENT; 

The object of association is the benefit of 
its members and to accomplish by united 
action what cannot be done singly. Some- 
times the end to be attained is even beyond 
the strength of a single association and 
then such matters are placed before a num- 
ber of associations represented by their 
delegates in convention. 

For the discussion of such and other ques- 
tions we are assembled to-day, and if we 
fail to effect something worthy of our an- 
nual meeting we have met to but little pur- 

ose. 

si I desire among other things to direct the 
attention of the brotherhood to the desir- 
ability of making effort to import bees that 
have not as yet been tested in this country, 
which either pure or in some of their 
crosses may prove an acquisition to the 
country. 

The accounts we receive from abroad of 
the Cyprian bee are very promising and it 
would seem from Mr. Gravenhorst’s state- 
ment, as given in the Oct. number of the A. 
B. J., to be in some respects superior to the 
Italian. This bee can be obtained at no 
great outlay. Mr. T. F. Read, Treas. of the 
N. Y. Society, has attempted a direct im- 
portation, and we hope soon to hear of his 
success. 
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Apart from any merits or demerits of the 
Italian as compared with the black bee, the 
my oe has been of great benefit to us 
in familiarizing thousands with the habits 
of bees through study and experiments that 
otherwise would not have been undertaken 
and in stimulating many to seek improved 
methods of culture. From this came our 
bee papers which to-day have a large circu- 
lation and are much — by the agricul- 
tural press here and abroad, and we are 
now far in advance both in the practice and 
science of apiculture of where we would 
have been but for this importation; and 
from this knowledge we are the better pre- 

ared for experiments with other races of 

ees, having verified many of the laws of 
bee life which will oceur to every practical 
man without enumerating them. 

I know from experience how little at- 
tention is paid to a letter from an individual 
to some foreign missionary or consul, and 
would therefore propose, to command res- 
pect and attention, that a committee on cor- 
respondence be a —— by this conven- 
tion to obtain all possible information 
respecting bees that have not yet found a 
home in this country. 

As to Apis Dorsata of Java, Borneo, Cey- 
lon, ete., referred to in a late number of the 
JOURNAL. An attempt is being made by 
an Italian bee-keeper—Guiseppe Florini, of 
Menselici—to obtain it. I think it desirable 
to get all the information we can about this 
bee, and as soon as received, send to our 
bee journals, and then if thought advisable 
endeavor to raise a fund to send for it. 
There are among us young men of skill and 
education who no doubt would be pleased 
to make the Voyage, and at small compen- 
sation. Owing to the difference in the sea- 
sons this would be done during our winter, 
and the bees arrive here early in the spring 
giving a full season for propagation and 
distribution. 

Let each year be characterized by some 
effort that will command respect from the 

ublic for our Association. Let its efforts, 

ike its name, be National. Let us not rest 

satisfied until we havea thorough know- 
ledge of the ae ay ren distribution of 
honey bees, and by actual test know their 
merits and adaptability to different sectious 
of our country. 

I have endeavored to obtain specimens of 
Apis Dorsata, but without success. I pre- 
sent for examination some specimens in 
alcohol of bees from Mount Lebanon, which 
have the general features of the Italian; 
also a small bee from Java which I know 
nothing about. They are all the results 
from considerable correspondence with our 
foreign missionaries. 1 hoped they would 
show more interest, but they are hard to 
move. 


A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Parm- 
ly for his address and the exertions he is 
putting forth to get other races of-bees im- 
ported, and all were hopeful that much good 
would result from such races by crossing, 
and infusing new blood, etc. 


The following essay by Martin Metcalf 
was then read on the 


Rearing of Italian Queens. 


The careful breeder of Italian queens 
need not be told that there are many per- 
lexing difficulties in the way of pure 
eeding upon the theory of pure queens 





and pure progeny. That is, that if the 
— be pure, no matter what kind of 
rone they may meet, the drone progeny 
will be absolutely pure. To say nothing of 
the fact that if this were so, it would con- 
tradict the rule laid down in propazating 
everything else. The a breeder 
will admit, we think, that an error has 
probobly crept into the accepted practice 
right here, and our own conclusions are 
a established, that the same principles 
which are universally applied to the de- 
velopment and perfection of a distinct type 
of horses, cattle, swine, sheep, or any other 
family of the animal kingdom, must be 
adopted and rigidly adhered to, if we ho 
to make any progress, or even maintain the 
characteristics we now possess. 

Thus much premised, what rules then 

may be laid down asa general guide to be 
followed in propagating Italian queens with 
a view to maintain their purity, and if pos- 
sible to improve upon aud perfect them, if 
indeed, perfection and a fixed type be at- 
tainable. In answering this question it 
may be pertinent to inquire as to the rules 
demonstrated to be necessary, time out of 
— in the breeding up of horses, cattle, 
ete. 
Selecting those individuals of colors, 
form, gait, or general make up, which we 
most desire, we mate them, and so con- 
tinue, each succeeding generation selecting 
the individuals bearing in themselves the 
most striking and desired qualities, until 
we find that nature becomes gradually more 
and more fixed in a distinct type or family 
with only here and there an ‘individua 
showing the plebean origin of all regal 
blood. 

The Italian bees are no exception to this 
rule, and are not absolutely pure and of a 
distinct and fixed type, even in their native 
habitat, seem sufficiently proven by the ad- 
mitted fact that no imported queen has yet 
been seen whose royal progeny has been 
constant in color, form, or other character- 
istics of the parent. 

‘Hypothetical, and running after moon- 
shine,” as interested importers and non- 
progressive bigotry and egotism may term 
it, we have for ourselves fairly demonstra- 
ted, that, in the race of Italian bees perfec- 
tion has not yet been reached, and if we 
hope to attain it, or even maintain the im- 
ported standard, of the three yellow bands 
of workers, we must forever abandon the 
bogus drone theory of the books. and re- 
adopt the more sensible system, ruling in 
everything else under the sun, viz., that 
“like produces like,” or the good old ortho- 
dox doctrine of “‘ every seed after its kind.” 

“Progress backwards” seems to be the 
motto of some, and even one of the most ex- 
tensive importers of Italian bees writes 
that the “color of the drones he will not 
warrant at all, so much depending upon cir- 
cumstances,” and that ‘tan occasional black 
bee querne from the brood combs is no 
proof of the queens’ impurity,” ete. 

I will here answer, and—in Yankee style 
of giving reply—would like to propound 
the following query to my friends, viz.:— 
Suppose that in the order of time your good 
housewife should present you with a black 
daughter, or “‘leather-colored” scion, for 
royal hearth and heir to its estates, would 
you not consider either horn of such an 
imaginary dilemma a rather curious “cir- 
cumstance?” 
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Keep the colored gentry away then as 
the only safe rule where your young gueens 
are “courting”? around promiscuously, for 
they are all ‘‘free lovers” and liable to mate 
with royalty or the common herd. 

And how shall we do this, is the ques- 
tion? Like all others,it is more easily asked 
than answered. 

One 
drones is from worker-laying, viz., worker 
bees laying eggs, as they will often do when 


| 
| 


prolific source of black or mixed 


destitute of a queen, especially when drones | 


are not plenty, see that not one black or 
hybrid bee is anywhere about the apiary; 
for where they are, indifferently colored 
drones will appear. See to it also, that the 
drones are bred from the queens that give 
the best progeny, so far as possible. And 
the rule is that the yellowish queens give 
the best drones—the exceptions being few 
indeed—and the best queens when properly 
mated. When detected producing darkly- 
eolored drones or workers, or workers of 
the form of blacks,-pinch their heads off. 
They won’t trouble any more. 


So far as my experience goes, the bees of 
a hive showing the lightest colored queens, | 


drones and workers, are more industrious, 
sive greater profits, both in swarms and 
10ney, and are more easily handled than 
are the black or hybrid stocks. 
what [ can find swarms of light colored 
workers that will sting one’s hat off, and 
whose drones often so intrench upon the 
stores of the workers that scarcely anything 
is left for the bee-keeper, but let no one lay 
this state of things to the Italians. The 
fault is with the bee-keeper, Who ought to 
know better than to keep that kind of a 
queen. Ifthe trouble be found on inspec- 


Not but | 


tion, in drone laying by worker bees, place | 
in a hive with glass sides separately each | 


frame, keeping watch; let an assistant care- 
fully and owls raise out the frame within 
reach whilst you keepan eye On the culprit. 
When caught in the act pinch as before, un- 
til that game is stopped. In this way I 
have killed 27 ina aalenn of 1,000 bees. If 
the queen has been only partially fecunda- 
ted, as sometimes happens, pinch again, and 
also when becoming defunct with age, and 


immediately introduce a vigorous one in a | 


cage—liberating her after 12 or 2% hours. 


Never leave a stock queenless an hour or | 


more before introducing a stranger queen; 
for if you do, it is at the risk of her life, or 
to 12 days of her valuable time. 


L. C. Root.—It is well known that the 
crossing and changing of stock is practiced 
with good effect. I prefer Italians for ex- 
tracted honey, but for box honey, the blacks. 
lwant both in my yard. IfI had no Ital- 
ians I would give $100 for an Italian queen 
if I could not get her less. 

C. R. Isham.—How can one get pure 
queens with both kinds in his yard? 

E. D. Clark remarked that he had 300 col- 
onies, but not one Italian. He was very 
successful with blacks, and would like to 
know which race of bees gathered the honey 
that took the medal? 

N. N. Betsinger.—It was gathered by the 
blacks. 

A. J. King—The probosis of the Italians 
being longer than the black’s they get more 
honey from the bloom. 

N. N. Betsinger—I have kept both side by 
side for years and know their merits. The 
blacks are stronger in the spring, but during 
harvest Italians are far superior for honey. 





Mr. Betsinger then addressed the Conven- 
tion as follows on 


Preparing Brood Combs for Winter. 


Mr. PRESIDENT :— The question being, 
“Ts it necessary to extract honey from the 
central brood combs for successful winter- 
ing,”—I will answer emphatically, No. The 
fullest combs should occupy the center. 
Having had vast experience in wintering on 
summer stands, I think I can describe the 
position which the honey should occupy in 
the brood chamber: 


1. By exchanging the partly filled combs 
generally found in the brood nest, with 
those at the outside, we not only get the 
honey where it is most needed, but we get 
the well ripened honey where it is accessi- 
ble during the long cold spells in early win- 
ter, which is very essential in order to retain 
the healthful condition of the colony. Some 
may say it is contrary to nature to thus ex- 
change the combs. Let us see. When the 
honey harvest is over, where do they com- 
mence to use the first honey? From the ex- 
tremities of the hive. After frost no more 
honey is found, and brood rearing ceases; 
they then lie in a half torpid condition, and 
while they are in this state it is absolutely 
necessary for them to consume the very best 
of honey, and while the colony is in this 
condition they can endure the long confine- 
ment which generally takes place the first 
two months of winter, with still no signs of 
dysentery. 

2. By having all full and well sealed combs 
in the center, (combs should be not less than 
one half inch apart) we have a body that 
when once heated will not Be affected b 
the sudden changes for which New Yor 
State is noted. To illustrate the influence 
that heat has upon a mass of sealed honey, 
I will give a brief description of my honey 
house. The south side is nearly all con- 
structed of glass, with atin roof, and when 
the sun shines it so heats up the interior 
that when I have several tons of honey 
stored there the thermometer varies but 
little during the night, thus curing the 
honey perfectly and preventing leakage— 
thus being, with other slight improvements, 
in the best condition for all mercantile pur- 
poses. 

3. The bees while thus clustering upon 
their solid stores, will begin to consume 
their honey from the central portion of the 
hive, and by the first of January will desire 
to re-establish brood rearing; and while the 
bees are thus employed, feeding the brood, 
begins the evil, which I call dysentery. If 
we can keep the center of the hive well 
filled with honey, so as to prevent the rais- 
ing of much brood until the middle of April, 
perfect health will result, with no spring 
dwindling. 

Therefore, extracting is not only unneces- 
sary, but ny got to the colony. Out of 
the number I endeavored to winter the past 
season, those that were fullest of sealed 
stores were the only ones that survived. On 
page 230 Bee-Keepers Magazine, F. Benton 
advises extracting from the central combs 
to give the bees empty cells on which to 
cluster. This is very objectionable, be- 


cause it encourages the queen to lay, and 
the remaining honey is thrown from its 
natural position, thus leaving it in a trans- 
parent state, both being very injurious to 
the colony. 
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A. J. King.—_In my opinion, one promi- 
nent cause of disease and loss of bees in 
winter is the fact that they are frequently 
put into winter quarters supplied almost en- 
tirely with honey gathered in autumn, such 


as buckwheat, aster, etc. Now, nearly all 
of these fall blossoms secrete nectar con- 
taining acids and other substances detri- 
mental to the health of the bees, and I 
would recommend that in June and July 
the bee-master remove frames of honey 
from the hive and keep them to replace 
those filled in the fall, so that the bees may 
have summer honey to winter on. 


This fall honey will be found very useful 
in building up stocks in spring, and noth- 
ing will be lost by this exchange method. 
Rather than use this late fall honey to win- 
ter on, I advise the feeding of sugar syrup 
made by uniting by measure two parts of 
best coffee sugar to one part of pure soft 
water, and boiling for five minutes to de- 
stroy the grain, and adding a small quantity 
of salicylic acid in the manner already fully 
described in the Bee-Keepers Mayazine 
and AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. { have 
kept bees somewhat largely for a number of 

ears. Lat first wintered inadouble walled 

rick building with dead air space between 
walls. They uniformly wintered well, but 
as uniformly suffered terribly by spring 
dwindling. The temperature of the build- 
ing averaged about 40° above zero. The 
latter part of Februgry they would com- 
mence to breed, and y the time they were 
set out they had a good supply of brood in 
all stages; the difference in the temperature 
no doubt chilled the brood and generated 
disease which would soon exterminate 
them. For some years past I winter on the 
summer stand, leaving the lower part of 
the combs in the central frames empty for 
the bees to cluster in, but leave plenty of 
sealed honey above them; the warm air 
ascending from the swarm keeps this honey 
warm. [place three small 4 inch strips of 
wood on top and crosswise of the frames, 
over which I spread a piece of thick quilt, 
allowing the ends to lap over on each side 
and extend down to the bottom-board; over 
the quilt 1 place 3 or 4 incher in depth of 
absorbing material. The bees thus pro- 
tected can pass from frame to frame over 
the top-bars and remain in warm air all the 
time. I keep them packed until warm 
weather. If the frames are full of honey 
1 extract the lower half of the three center 
— Thus prepared, I seldom lose a 
stock. 


J. H. Nellis.—It depends largely on the 
heat in the hive. If bees are comfortably 
warm they will get the honey if it is moder- 
ately accessible. 


J. H. Hasbrouck then delivered the fol- 
lowing address on 


Management of the Apiary. 


I will preface this paper by saying that I 
propose to collate in it what is considered by 
some of the most enterprising bee-keepers as 
the latest end best system of management, as 
I understand it. If I donot correcily under- 
stand, or if there is a “better way’’ not gener- 
ally circulated, this is a most excellent oppor- 
tunity to have wrongs righted, or to publish 
and discuss what has been newly discovered. 

I do not suppose that I will be able to offer 
a system upon which we shall all agree. 
Some are undoubtedly attached to plans they 
have long used and are not yet prepared to 
assent to what others consider progress. But 





let us all now for a while lay aside prejudice 
for our own ways and consider calmly 
whether there is not something better. 

I cannot claim for what I have to offper-ter 
fection, but, I beiieve, it is the besownre 
known; not originality, for, as far as I on 
learn, it is the system practised with more ai 
less modification, of course, by men who ac, 
accustomed to take by far the largest quant - 
ties of honey, of which I have heard. sharl 
attempt only to select and combine what hall 
been published in parts repeatedly, but stils 
needs to be repeated. Finally I cannot say 
that the system just as I shall present it, is 
one which I have tested in every particular. 
Inthe main I have practised what I recom- 
mend, but of some things I have but lately 
been convinced, from the testimony of others 
or from unsatisfactory results of opposite 
courses. 

First then let us begin when the season be- 
gins, when all nature is waking into new life 
and the bees after their long nap are able to 
get out to take a sunning pretty frequently. 
Now is the time to make the good beginning 
— will ensure sucess if the year be favor- 
able. 

We will now open our hives at noon of a 
warm day and thoroughly clean them from 
all the accumulations of winter. We will 
next introduce a good feeder—made by cut- 
ting out 2 or3 in. of the comb of a frame, and 
nailing in its placea little trough about as 
wide as the comb, underneath the top bar. 
This feeder is to be the outside comb of the 
hive and to be filled through an auger hole in 
the top bar; it is the only thing I have tried 
that is a success for early spring feeding. At 
this time all comb that the bees will not 
thoroughly cover is to be taken out of the 
hive and division boards fitting tightly are to 
be hung close to the remaining frames. The 
whole we will now cover snugly, first with a 
muslin sheet with a hole through it just 
above the hole in the feeder and then over all 
a couple thicknesses of woolen blanket which 
is allowed to hang down by the sides of the 
brood nest. 

Now we will stimulate the bees by feeding 
them daily a little sweetened water in the 
feeder and some unbolted rye meal placed 
out of the reach of storms. Provide the bees 
also water outside the hive,in inverted bot- 
tles, if you are not near a stream. Keep the 
entrance contracted so that the bees may re- 
tain all the heat possible and the queen will 
begin to lay immediately, if she has not 
before, and will lay much more rapidly than 
in a large uncontracted hive, however strong 
a colony may have been left in it the previous 
fall. In this latitude the time would gener 
ally be about the middle of March. In i5days 
(April ist) you may open your hive and find 
the inner combs pretty well filled with brood. 
Spread the combs apart and put an empty 
comb in the middle. In five days (April 5th) 
you may repeat the operation; and in five 
days more (April 10th) as the first bees will 
begin to hatch, and the weather is warm, you 
may put in two. If you started with four 
frames you now have eight, and in five days 
more (April 15th) all will be filled with brood 
which will be hatching rapidly. 

April 15. In five days cherries will blossom 
and the first honey harvest begins. Your 
hives are now strong with young bees, and 
daily growing stronger, and the first hatched 
are old enough to begin work outside. Putin 
more empty comb till your hive is filled. In 
3 or 4 days every empty cell is filled with 
honey, if the weather is fine. Now ifthe bees 
are left alone they will cap this honey, and 
after a time make preparation, then swarm 
and probably go to the woods. Just betore 
they get this honey capped, we must open the 
hives, set every comb into the extractor and 
throw out the honey, and return them 
empty. They will fill them again in 8 or 4 
days. Cherry blossoms last but a few days, 
but appies and pears will be coming on, and 
unless the weather is unfavorable, it will, not 
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hurt them to be robbed entirely. If a storm 
comes up we must feed a little back. Next 
the Norway maple blooms; it we have none 
we should make arrangements to have them 
at once, and there is 2 weeks of the best honey 
harvest of the year from it. 

From these sources we Ought to be able to 
extraet at least 20 tbs. three times from each 
hive, and much more can be done ifall things 
are favorable. By emptying the honey every 
few days we will give the queen an advantage 
and the hive will all the time be growing 
stronger. 

In this connection we must digress to say 
that as early in the season as we are able to 
get the queens, we must re-queen all our 
stocks. We will find great advantage in this, 
Ist, because when driven under high pressure 
no queen will be as fertile the second year as 
necessary. 2nd, it will prevent constantly 
renewed crops of drones which wiil stick by 
us by this system till the last minute of the 
season, but with young queens will disappear 
quickly and no more will be produced. 3rd, 
although some have found that re-queening 
did not prevent the swarming fever, yet I be- 
lieve it has a powerful tendency that way. if 
we can buy these queens and all others that 
we need through the year at $1 or even $1.50 
apiece, we better do it. Nobody in a good 
honey region can afford to raise queens at 
that price by ordinary process. 

Fifteen years ago some one made the dis- 
covery that the fertilization of the queen 
could be confined to one of 3 or 4 selected 
drones, and the method has been tested and 
practised uniformly with various modifica- 
tions by some who have been ambitious of 
having fine stock. With the fogy method 
still persisted in by some, we can never ex- 
oe unything but degeneracy in any races of 
pees We may secure. How long would it take 
the finest and most valuable breed of fowls to 
degenerate into the scrubbiest dunghills if 
turned loose to mix indiscriminately? No 
other animals cultivated are allowed to mate 
with such un entire contempt for conse- 
quences as are bees, while there is no more 
necessity for this looseness than with any 
other animal. I believe that there are pos- 
sibilities of improvement to the intelligent 
queen breeder which we now have but little 
conception, and that he who will not through 
prejudice or cannot through ignorance ob- 
serve the same principles of selection with 
his queens as are practised with other stock 
will soun find his “occupation gone.” 

But to return from this digression. The 
harvest from the fruit trees and the Norway 
maple is beginning to fail. We now have our 
colonies strong and furnished with youny 
queens. We will now let the bees fill up their 
hives with honey and cap it over to keep. By 
the time they have done this the first honey 
drouth will have commenced There will be 
only scatiered flowers of various kinds in the 
fieids, and even if they secrete honey the bees 
will not work on them to any extent, for it is 
their nature to require large fields of flowers 
ot the same kind. This drouth will be but 
short, probably about the last week in May or 
the first in June in this region. We have 
very much more honey than we would have 
secured if we had attempted to have the bees 
store itas they gathered it, in surplus buxes 
of any kind. They would have hesitatea till 
the harvest was nearly past to begin in such 
boxes, if they had commenced at all, and 
then worked leisurely in building comb and 
filling it, but would have been hindering the 
queen ail the time, by filling cells with honey 
that ought to be filled with brood. Our hives 
would not have been more than halfas strong 
as they are now, and besides we have kept 
this great number of bees driven all the time 
with the greatest anxiety to fill their hive, in 
which they have not succeeded but at the 
very last,and consequently they have been 
excited to the greatest exertion, and have all 
the time done their “level best.”” No time has 
been lost in building comb, and no bee hag 





been kept inside the hive for that purpose 
when it should have been in the field. 

There can be no question but that a hive of 
bees will gather from 3to 5 times as much 
honey, according to the season and the rapid- 
ity of the yield, thus, when the extractor is 
used freely as they would if put into surplus 
boxes. This honey has been standing open in 
jars or barrels, protected from dirt and insects 
of allkind. Itis not in very good shape for 
market. It isn’t so nice to take nor will it 
bring so good a price as comb honey. We 
have quantities of bees and they are idle; let 
us set them to work by feeding back thin 
honey and make them put it into surplus 
boxes or frames. For this purpose let us take 
out the combs on both sides till we come to 
the brood nest,and extract the honey from 
them and hang them away in a tight box 
where we will be able to fumigate them oc- 
casionally with sulphur. Imio the place of 
these combs removed we will put the surplus 
arrangement. and some large feeders into 
which we will pour our honey as fast as they 
will take it. 

Now they are excited again, and won’t 
hesitate to begin in boxes, but will work as if 
their lives depended upon it, building comb, 
gectins away the honey and capping it over. 

e must be on the watch and take it away as 
fast as they get through with it, and give 
them more empty room. They’!l be too busy 
to think of swarming, and they will give us 
no trouble in that way. 

One objects that it will take too much of 
this honey to feed the brood. It will be suf- 
ficent answer to this objection, that it is an 
axiom that it will always pay to feed all the 
brood you can ever get started—the more the 
better. Some might think that if bees are 
fed thus rapidly they would store the honey 
in the cells in the middle of the brood nest as 
fast as the brood hatched, and thus weaken 
the colony. This is not my experience. If 
we give them room enough on the side of the 
brood nest to build new comb they will store 
the honey there while the interior of the hive 
will be left to the queen who will be stimu- 
lated all the time and hence lay more eggs 
than she would if no honey were coming in. 
By the time our honey is all in boxes, the 
summer harvest is upon us. 

Let us proceed as before—extract every 3 
days or oftener—till the harvest shows signs 
of tailing. Then let the bees fill up again to 
keep. This will jbring us, in this region, to 
about the middle of July. Now there will be 
a long drouth, during which we can work our 
bees aguin to good advantage, putting their 
extracted honey into combs tor market. They 
will probably have it all finished before any 
fall harvest comes on. If they have any time 
to spare,we can employ them most profitably 
by giving them comb foundation to chew out, 
to make as many addition»l combs as pos- 
sible for use next spring. We will soon come 
to estimate our increase, not so much by the 
new stocks we make as by the number of new 
combs we have emptied and ready for build- 
ing up our stocks in the spring. While they 
are chewing out the combs we must feed 
them a little sweetened wuter to keep the 
queen laying, so that she will fill the new 
combs with brood as fast as made,and that 
will be very rapidly—one about every 3 days— 
as sufficient material is furnished them in the 
foundation to lengthen out the cells. If we 
want any increase of stocks, now is a good 
time to make them. Let us take out two 
combs from each of 4 hives,and put empty 
foundation in their place. Set the 8 frames 
removed covered with the bees into a new 
hive, close it and immediately release at the 
entrance, a laying queen obtained in time to 
be ready. While they are all confused they 
wigl not fight each other nor disturb the 
queen, You will never lose a queen this way. 


lf we get more frames than we can use in our 
hives, we can take out some of the outside 
ones, which will contain no brood, extract 
their honey and hang away till next spring. 
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After increasing our stocks in this way 25 
per cent., and having them all strong, the fall 
harvest will probably have commenced, or 
before this if we are in the vicinity of buck- 
wheat fields. This harvest is to be gathered 
the same as the preceding one, and stored in 
boxes, if we can accomplish this before it is 
too late. 

Now their labors are abont over, and it is 
time to think of fixing them for winter. If 
we wish further increase we will order more 
queens, to the extent of the number we can 
furnish with 8 frames in the following spring. 
Assoon as the queens come we may divide 
and equalize our hives, and then some warm 
day about the middle of Oct. we must take 
out all the combs, put then into the extractor 
and throw out all the uncapped honey gather- 
ed from late flowers, and if any comb is filled 
more than 4 of the distance from the top-bar, 
uncap to that height and extract. Now close 
them up again till some cool day in Nov. 
Then the bees will be clustered on a few of 
the middle combs with several combs on the 
sides without bees. These combs should be 
taken out, and tight division-boards moved 
up closely to each side of the remainder. A 
muslin sheet should be put over them, and 
over this two thicknesses of woolen blanket, 
long enough to hang down by each side. 

I have practised this method of wintering 
for 4 years past, putting up last year 50 stocks, 
and have corresponded extensively with par- 
ties in different localities who have practised 
it, and have heard of but 1 colony that died— 
lost from insufficent honey. The conditions 
necessary to saccessful wintering seem to me 
to be: 1.—Young bees from colonies kept at 
work, and consequently breeding as late as 
possible. 2.—No uncapped honey and at least 
~% of the bottom of each comb empty. 3.—A 
hive contracted to the cluster, so that the bees 
are not obliged to keep warm a large unoccu- 
pied space. 4.—Woolen cloth above. 

Thus having wrapped up our bees, we will 
have time to weigh our honey and get it to 
market, if not done before; to get our money 
and prepare for the next campaign. 


After the answering of a few questions on 
some ofthe details of this paper, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. asbrouck for 
his essay. 


Silas M. Locke then delivered the follow- 
ing address on 


Introducing Queens. 


MR. PRESIDENT: — This subject has been thor 
oughly investigated and much said pro and con 
upon it, and yet many seem to call for a more 
speedy, thorough and effective method than that 
generally used. It is essential when introducing 
many queens, that it be done quickly, and at the 
same time be effective. Time is money, and very 
valuable generally, when we are introducing 
queens. It is generally admitted that the bees 
recognize their queen by scent. Now if we can 
scent the bees and queens to be introduced alike, 
and also compel the bees to become incensible to 
the loss of their own queen, we have gained the 
object desired. My method is as follows: First get 
the old queen. In order to do this I compel the 
bees to fill themselves with honey, that I may 
handle them more safely and to make them better 
natured, for the benefit of the queen to be intro- 
duced. Idothis by blowing a little rag or punk 
smoke in at the entrance, rapping the hive for a 
few moments to’thoroughly frighten them, and 
then I give them five or ten minutes to fill them- 
selves with honey Now, if the frames remove 
easily, I find the queen by taking them out and 
examining them, after smoking the bees a little 
with tobacco to quiet them. In the majority of 
cases I find it more effectual to drum the bees and 
queen out. The drumming process is as follows: 
After the bees have filled themselves with honey, 
remove the honey board and replace the cap, or 
with a box hive, turn it up side down and place a 
box to fitasacaponit. Then blow rag or punk 
smoke in at the entrance, drumming sharply on 








the hive at the same time for the purpose of driv- 
ing the bees up into the cap. After the larger por- 
tion of the bees are in the cap, take it off and 
drive down the bees in the hive with rag or punk 
smoke; smoke the bees in the cap with tobacco. 

Now if you have not got the queen, put the 
bees in a box prepared for the purpose, being well 
ventilated with holes covered with wire cloth, 
and repeat the operation of drumming until you 
have secured the queen. After you have Her 
Majesty, smoke the queenless bees thoroughly 
with tobacco. You will know how much tobacco 
smoke to use; be careful not to produce nausea or 
the bees will besmear themselves. Let the queen 
to be introduced loose with the queenless bees 
after smoking her a little with tobacco. Then 
shake them up until the queen is in the center of 
the mass. Leave her long enough to become tho- 
roughly scented, and then smoke the bees re- 
maining in the hive with tobacco; the object be- 
ing to equalize the scent. Then replace the queen 
and bees, and the operation is complete. 

This is a short method, taking only about 20 
minutes, and Iam confident ot its success. With 
it there is no waiting and loss of 24 to 48 hours in 
the busy season. This is the H. Alley’s method. 
I have so introduced several safely, without loss. 


Patents. 


C. R. Isham.—Are patents upon hives and im- 
plements for the apiary detrimental to progress 
and improvements in bee culture” 

A. J. King.—Many no doubt have been hum- 
bugged by worthless patent bee-hives as well as in 
other patented articles, as churns, washing ma- 
chines, etc., yet, on the whole, they have been a 
blessing,and I believe that the present high stand- 
ard of bee culture in this country is largely due to 
the fact that the pioneers in the business were pro- 
tected in the use and sale of their improvements 
by law. I fail to see why a bee-keeper should not 
be thus protected as well as inventors of any other 
appliances; yet nearly all the essential features of 
the 600 J meng ° on bee-hives may be embraced in 
a half-dozen hives, and these are now mostly pub- 
lic property. All that a purchaser need to ascer- 
tain, in order to avoid being humbugged, is first, 
the genuineness of the patent; second, the specitic 
points covered; and in nine times out of ten he 
will have no desire to use the patented points. 

C. R. Isham.—Was Mr. Langstroth the inventor 
of the movable frame hive? 

A. J. King.—In regard to this patent Iam very 
sorry to be called on to say anything, because it 
awakens unpleasant feelings in regard to past 
transactions, and it is only in the cause of truth 
that I make the following statements: 

Although Mr. a may be an inventor 
of a modification of the movable frame principle 
in bee-hives, yet he is not the original and first 
inventor of any essential feature in what is known 
as the standard Langstroth hive. My brother. H. 
A. King. having been prosecuted by the principal 
owner of said patent for an alleged infringement, 
spent about two years time, and $5,000 in accumu- 
lating evidence, the result of which proved that 
this patent was ante-dated in all its essential 
claims by several both in Europe and America. 

The evidence of this in the shape of old bee- 
hives, old books, European —— the affidavits 
of prominent and respectable parties, all veritied 
in the manner provided by law, are now on file in 
the office of A. F. Perry, Cincinnati, O. 

As an extensive introducer of movable frames 
in bee-hives and a disseminator of useful knowl- 
edge in bee-culture, and as (I believe) a consci- 
entious man, I admire and love Mr. Langstroth, 
and I think we shall all of us feel a profound 
gratitude to him, Mr. Quinby, and other pioneers 
in our chosen pursuit; and if anything I have 
said has wounded the feelings of any one present 
l hope the impression may be as writing on the 
sandy beach, where the first inflowing wave will 
wash it away. 


It being time to adjourn, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously : 


Resolwed, that we tender our earnest 
thanks to Messrs. Thurber & Co. for their 
kindness in so thoroughly promoting the 
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interests of this Association; to Mr. W. M. 
Hoge for his energy and exertions in secur- 
ing a good display at the American Institute 
Fair and to the venerable Peter Cooper for 
the free use of the Hall in which we held 
our meetings. 


In accordance with an understanding A. 
J. King took the stand and producing a nice 
gold-headed cane, read thereon the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘ Presented to Wm. J. 
Andrews by the National B. K. Association, 
Oct. 18, 1877.” Mr. King remarked that it 
was a pleasure him to thus publicly acknow- 
ledge the appreciation of the services Mr. 
Andrews had rendered the Association dur- 
ing the past year as its president, and the 
interest he had taken in its presperity and 
usefulness. In presenting it to him in be- 
half of the Association, he would only ask 
that it may be received as a small token of 
their respect and esteem. 

Mr. Andrews was surprised to receive this 
honor, and responded by saying that he 
should ever cherish it as one of the most 
valuable things in his possession. 

On motion the Convention adjourned to 
meet again on the second Tuesday of Octo- 
ber, 1878. J. H. NELLIs, Pres. 

Tuos. G. NEWMAN, Sec’y. 

——_——_——_4e-@-2o— 
tc Mr. W. M. Hoge, manager of the 
honey department of Messrs. H. K. & 
F. B. Thurber & Co., starts for Europe 
some time during this month to look 
after their extensive honey interests on 
the Continent. Last season this firm 
opened negotiations with European 
correspondents for the exportation of 
honey, as our honey market was dull, 
and low prices prevailed; the idea 
proved to be a good one, and before the 
season closed they had shipped and 
sold 300,000 lbs., principally to ports in 
Great Britain, but also to Bordeaux, 
Hamburg, and Stockeron (in Austria). 
The demand from Europe this season, 
which is now beginning, promises a 
large increase on that amount. 
as See 

i We have issued a large special 
edition of. the JOURNAL containing the 
Report of the National Convention, 
award of the Gold Medal, and an illus- 
trated catalogue of the display of 
Honey and Implements for the Apiary, 
which producers will do well to scatter 
among consumers. Such will do con- 
siderable to awaken an interest among 
them and at the same time serve to 
create a demand for honey. We hope 
all will feel interested in scattering 
them. Price 20 cents each. 








@ C. O. Perrine, Esq., has returned 
from Europe. He traveled in England, 
France, Germany, and Italy, and saw 
many bee-masters there. He has pur- 
chased 200 queens and had them sent 
on to New Orleans, where he returned 
on the 27th ult. He brought with him 
16 queens, 8 of them died eu route. He 
reports having had an enjoyable trip. 





REMOVAL.—In order to get more 
room for our constantly - increasing 
museum of implements for the apiary, 
we have removed our office to No. 974 
West Madison St., where we have two 
floors 20x60 feet each. The Madison 
street cars (going west) pass our door, 
making it very convenient for those 
visiting the city to call on us. Below 
is a map of the city showing the differ- 
ent R. R. depots, which will assist any 
one to find our new office. 

MAP OF CHICACO, 


Showing the location of the office of the Amznican Bez Jourwat, 
EAST,—THE LAKE FRO 
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Orvice or tus “* AMERICAN BEEK JOURNAL.” 


Letters having been sent to our old 
address will easily find us. 

iin. 

g We give up the entire space of 
this JoURNAL to the National Conven- 
tion, having sacrificed to it all our de- 
partments and a considerable number 
of essays, letters, answers to questions, 
etc., that are now in type awaiting our 
next issue. This must be our apology 
to all, including some who were prom- 
ised a hearing in this issue. 
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Single subscriber, one year, 

Two subscribers, sent at the same time... 
Three io “ ad ad a pe 
Six sé a7 “ ii) “ oe 


All larger clubs at the same rate. 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
month, per line, 

we <dilecs each insertion ,.. + 

w“ “ “ “ “ "10 w“ 
One inch in Length of Column makes Twelve Lines. 


Special Notices, and pages next to reading | 
matter, one-third more than the above rates. | 


Last page of cover, double rates. 
No advertisement received for less than $1. 


ments. 
quarterly. 
rates. 
Address all communications and remit- 
tances to THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
974 West Madison St., CHICAGO, IIl. 


We adhere strictly to our printed 


Write names and addresses plain—giving | 


County and State. 


Additions can be made to clubs at any | 


time, at the same club rate. 


When changing post-office address, men- 
tion the old address as well as the new one. 


Specimen copies, canvassing outfit, 
Posters, and [llustrated Price List sent free 
upon application. 


‘We send the JoURNAL until an order for 
discontinuance is received at this office, and 
arrearages are all paid. 


We will give Hill’s work on “Chicken | 


Cholera” (price 50 cents), to any one desir- 
ing it, as a premium for two subscribers. 


t@ When you have a leisure hour or | 


evening, why not drop in ona neighboring 
family and see if you cannot get a subscrib- 
er for THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL? 


Remittances to be sent at our risk must 
be by Post-office Order, Registered Letter, 
Draft or Express (charges prepaid). Make 
Post-office Orders and Drafts payable to 
Thomas G. Newman & Son. 


(=~ For the convenience of bee-keepers, 
we have made arrangements to supply, at 
the lowest market fn pe Imported or ts - 
ed Italian Queens, full colonies, Langstroth 
or other hives, Extractors of all the mikes, 
and anything required about the apiary. 


(as The only safe way to send money by 
mail is to get the letter registered, or pro- 
cure a money order or draft. We cannot be 
responsible for money lost, unless these 
precautions are taken. Then it is at our 
risk, and if lost we will make it good to the 
sender, but not otherwise. 


(Gs Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of Ropp’s COMMERCIAL CALCULA- 
Tor. It is in all respects what is claimed 
for it, and is a very valuable work. 


| Stearns & Smith. 





Secure a Choice Queen. 


We now renew our offer to send a choice 
tested Italian queen as a premium to any 
one will send us four subscribers to THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL with $8.00. This 


| premium, giving a good queen for four sub- 
| seribers, will pay any one for taking some 
| trouble to extend the circulation of the 

JOURNAL. Premium queens will in every 
| ease be tested. 


aie — 


Honey Markets. 


NEW YORK.—We quote as follows: 

Strictly white comb honey in the Isham 
or ~ caps in crates, is in good de- 
mand and firm at 20@22c. #@ th. White 
comb honey in larger caps from 16@20c. 


| The crop of light honey is very light. Buck- 
Cash in advance for all transient advertise- | 
Bills of regular advertisers payable | 


wheat or dark grades range at from 12@14c, 
but the demand is slight and this quality 
moves slow. 


BEESWAX. 
Is plenty and moving off slowly. Sales 


| of Southern, in small lots, at 28@29c. 
Exports for week ending Oct. 25, ...2,122 Ibs 
| 7) 1 


from Jan. Ist 00,255 ** 
same time last year 61,477 “ 

H. K. & F. B. TourBeEer & Co. 

CHICAGO. — Choice new comb honey, 
15@19c. Extracted, choice white 9@10c. 
Beeswax, 25@30. 

CINCINNATI. — Quotations by C. F. 
Muth. Comb honey, in small boxes, 14@ 
19¢e. Extracted, 1 tb. jars, in shipping order, 

er doz., $2.75; per gross, $30.00. 2 - jars, 

er doz., $5.00; per gross, $55.00. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Quotations by 

White, in boxes and 
frames, 15@18c. Strained honey in good de- 
mand at 10@15c.; beeswax, 27@0e. 

LOUISVILLE. — Quotations by B. B. 
Barnum.—I will pay for choice, light, ex- 
tracted honey 8@10c.; for white comb 12 
@15ce., in small boxes. 


“ 


o-oo —______-- 

A HInt TO BEGINNERS.—Those who may 
desire to read up in the literature of bee- 
keeping, are advised to obtain the first Vol- 
ume of THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. It 
is worth five times its price to any intend- 
ing bee-keeper. It contains a full elucida- 
tion of scientific bee-keeping, including the 
best statement extant of the celebrated 
wz crazen theory. These articles run 
ihreugh all the numbers, and are from tne 
pen of the Baron of Berlepsch. We have 
but a few copies left; price, $1.25, in cloth 
boards, postpaid. 

- — -- <e +- eS 

Hull & Scotney, Commission merchants 
in Philadelphia, have an advertisement in 
this issue, to which we call attention. They 
are dealing in honey and from the refer- 
ences we have we think b ec keepers in that 
section will find it to their interest to deal 
with them. 








THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 











FOR 


HONEY and WAX. 


CONSIGNMENTS OF LARGE CROPS 


PARTICULARLY REQUESTED. 


We enjoy facilities for disposing of them promptly and at the best market prices. 
Shippers to us have the satisfaction of knowing that they avoid the risks which are 


sometimes incurred by shipping to irresponsible parties. 


Advances made on Consignments if desired. 
We handle more honey and wax than ony other house in the United States; pack 
largely both for home and export trade, and through our extensive connections are 


enabled to keep goods moving when others are waiting for the market. 


Respectfully, 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


West Broadway, Reade and Hudson Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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MUTH’S ALL-METAL 


HONEY EXTRACTOR 








This Extractor was on exhibition at the American Institute Fair in New York and 
was examined by some of the most successful and experienced bee-keepers in attend- 
ance at the National Convention then in session. It was pronounced by them one of 
the best in existence, standing second to none. A good idea of it may be obtained 
from the above cut. It is made entirely of metal. The slanting position of the sides 
of the basket is of great importance, as combs empty best and quickest, when the cells 
have a downward tendency, a piece of comb, without a frame, can be emptied very 
readily. Taking off the covers, when extracting, makes it very handy for the manipu- 
lation of combs, and the Extractor is completely closed when the coveris put on. No 
Extractor can work easier, or be of simpler construction, It has a receptacle for 70 
pounds of honey below the basket, so that it can stand till convenient to bottle it. 


PRICH, $12.50. 


Cc. F. MUTH, 


976 Central Avenue, 
CIIN CININ It, 


Address 





THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 





BARNES’ PATENT 


Foot- Power Machinery ! 


CIRCULAR AND SCROLL Saws, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for general 
heavy and light ripping, Lathes, &c. 
These machines are especially adapted 
to HivE and HonNEyY Box MAKING. 


It will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 48 page Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 


Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ills. 





HULL & SCOTNEY, 


GENERAL 


COMMISSION 


MERCHANTS, 
No. '346 North Water Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


And wholesale dealers in Butter Cheese, Lard, 
Tallow, Eggs, Poultry, Game, Stock, Potatoes, 
BUTTER Apples, Grain, Flour, Fur, 
« Wool, Cotton, Rice, Tobacco, 
Peanuts, Broom Corn, Dried Fruit, Hay, Hops, 
Foreign and Domestic Fruit, and in fact we 
can by ony and everything at the highest 
market price; make prompt re- 
turns,and iG lLiy oH cASH AD- 
VANCES made on al! shipments except per- 
ishable articles. To show you wedoan exten- 
sive business, any game dealer in Philadelphia 
will tell you we handled 
more game last season e 
than all other Houses in Philadelphia put to- 
gether. Send for Price List, Stencil, &c., &c. 


Reference Cash, or we refer you to 
any responsible house in our city. — 


EGGS. GAME. 


novly 


RO?P?’S 


EASY CALCULATOR. 


Is used by thousands of farmers, mechanics 
and business men, who speak in the highest 
terms ofits practical utility and convenience. 
Its wonderful simplicity enables even the 
most illiterate to calculate with absolute ac- 
curacy and speed; while its ORIGINAL and 
RAPID methods delight and benefit the most 
scholarly. Its entirely NEW system of tables 
shows, at a GLANCE, the correct value of all 
kinds of grain, stock, hay, coal, lumber, and 
merchandize, of any quantity and at any 
price; the interest on any sum, for any time, 
at any rate per cent.; measurement of lum- 
ber, logs, cisterns, granaries, wagon beds, corn 
cribs; wages for hours, days, weeks and 
months, ete. Itis well and neatly gotten up, 
in pocket-book shape; is accompanied by a 
silicate slate, diary, and pocket for papers. It 
is unquestionably the most complete and 
practical Calculator ever published. 


Cloth, $1;, Morocco, $1.50; Russia, gilded, $2, 


Address, THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
974 West. Mattison Street, Chicago. 


ITALIAN BEE PAPER. 


LApicoltore, Giornale dell’ Associazone Cen- 

trale @incoraggiamento oo Ll’ Apicoltura in 
Italia, pubblicato per cure della Presidenza dell’ 
Associazione, fondato nell’anno 1868; esce in fas- 
cicoli mensili di 32 pagine, con illustrazioni e 
copertini, 11 prezzo di abbonamento an nuo pel 
Regno e Canton Ticino e di L. 5 anticipate.— 
Austria-Ungheria, Svizzera, Germania, Francia: 





| L 6.—Spagna, Inghilterra, Russia, America L7. 


—Un numero separato L,1. Si spediscono gli 
arretratl a qualunque momento dell’anno. 
Per le annate arretrate L. 4 ciascun volume, 


| quando vengano acquistati in numero di tre al- 


| dell’ Associazione Centrale: Conte CARLO BO 


meno. 
DirigersVimporto con vaglia postale al Cotes 
_—— MILANO Via Alessandro Manzoni. N. 





